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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
end at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from February 
26. to March 25. 1810, in the vicinity of 


Edinburgh. 


Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 
Feb. Mm. =N. In. Pts. 
26 | 29.7 | 31 35 Clear 
97 | 2961 | 32 | 43 | —— | Cloudy 
28 | 29.9 40150 | ——— | Clear 
il | 29.81 | 48 | 53 | 0.01 Shower 
| 29.74 | $0] 35 | —— | Cloudy 
=3 | 29.56 | $4 1 37 | 0.05 Rain 
4 | 29.59 | $2] 45 | 0.02 Showers 
5 | 29.82 1 $4 | 41 | Clear 
6 | 29.25 | 33 | 39 | 0.01 Snow 
7 29.24 | 33 | —— | Clear 
8 | 29.23 | 36 | 41 | —— | Cloudy 
9 | 29.19 | 38 | 41 | 1.01 Rain 
10 | 29.25 } $8 | 89 | Tl Snow 
ll | 29.9 33 | 42 | —— Clear 
12 | 29.81 ] $1 | $8 | 0.27 | Snow 
13 | 30.1 30; 40 | — Clear 
| 30.06 | 28 42 | |: Ditto 
15 | 30. {30/38 |—— | Clondy 
16 | 29.84 | 28 | 38 | ——_—_ Clear 
17 | 29.9 292 | 42 |—— Ditto 
18 | 29.86 | 341/45 |——_ | Ditto 
19 | 80. 30; 51 | —— | Ditto 
20 | 30. | 34/50 |—— | Ditto 
21} 29.65 | 44155 |—— | Ditto 
22 | 2971 | 96 | 44 | —— Ditto 
23 | 2985 | 32 | 47 | annem Ditto 
24} 29.9 | 30| 36 | Cloudy 
25 | 29.99 | 32] 39 | —— Ditto 


Quantity of Rain 2.47 


High Water at Lritp, 


For 


Morn. 
Days. | H. M. 
Su. 11 
M. 2 
Tu. 3 1 44 
W. 4 2 24. 
Th. 5 $ 1 
Fr. 6] 3 386, 
Sa. 7 4 9 
Su. 8 4 51 
M. 9 5 20° 
Tu. 10 6 0 
6 49 
Th. 12 7.52 
Fr. 13 9 9 
Sa. 14 | 1@ 24 
Su. 15 | 11 23 
M.16)—— 
Tu. 17 0 36 
W.18 1 19 
Th. 19 1 59 
Fr. 20 2 40 
Sa. 21 3 21 
Su. 22 4 4 
M. 23 4 50 
Tu. 24 5 40 
W. 25 6 38 
Th. 26 7 43 
Fr. 27 8 59 
Sa. 28 | 10 13 
Th. 29 | 11 17 
30 | —— 


MOON’s PHASES 


For APRIL. 


Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D. H. M. 

New Moon, 4. 1. 
First Quart. 11. 10. 
Full Moon, 19. 2. 
Last Quart. 27. 8, 37, morn. 


27. morn. 
20. even. 
54. aftern. 


Eve, 
H. M, 
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Scots Magazine, 
AND 


EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


For MARCH 1810. 


Descripiton of DUNFERMLINE. 


HIS thriving town is situated in 
the western part of Flic, «bout 
three miles to the north of the Firth 
of Forth. ‘The greater part of it lies 
on a rising ground about 190 feet 
above the level of the sea; it declines 
however into a plain, on which is 
what is called the Nether ‘Town.— 
Lhis situation gives ita very comman- 
ding view, extending on one side to 
Soutra hill and Lammermoor in Ber- 
Wickshire, and on the other to Benle- 
diin Perthshire. The town is, upon 
the whole, well-built, and considerable 
stiention has been paid to paving and 
Cleaning the streets. 

Dunfermline is of great antiquity, 
and was a frequent xesidence of the 
Kings of Scotland. Malcolm Can- 
more, son to Duncan, who was mur- 
dered by Macbeth, with Margaret his 
illustrious queen, spent most part of 
his reign there: and when he was 
‘lain at Alnwick, in Northumberland, 
on the 13 September 1093, his body 
Was conveyed to this place. He 
resided in a tower or castle, situated 
on a peninsulated hill in a neighbour- 
ing glen. ‘This is called Malcolin’s 
tower, and some remains of it are still 
to be seen. Ata subsequent period, 
which cannot now be precisely ascer- 
ined, a palace was built, a little to the 
South-east of the tower, and in a-very 


noble situation. ‘The south-west wall 
still semains, and, in it, tradition points 
out the chimney of the apartment in 
which the unfortunate Charles I. was 
born. ‘This edifice is said, by Mr 
Grose, to have been rebuilt by Anne 
of Denmark ; but this appears to be a 
mistake : that princess only built ano- 
ther house near it, which was in good 
repair long after the palace was in 
ruins; and has lately been sold, barbs- 
rously enough, in order to serve as a 
quarry. 

‘The most remarkable ruin in Dun- 
fermline, however, and that which forms 
the most prominent object in the view 
exhibited on our frontispiece, is the 
Abbey. It held the first rank among 
the religious houses of this country, at 
once for wealth, sanctity, and the fa- 
vour. of successive sovereigns. Its 
first foundation is usually ascribed to 
Malcolm Canmore, and its completion 
to his son Alexander I, It certamly 
existed as a sacred edifice in the ele- 
venth century, as appears from its 
Chartulary. It is assigned, by the 
universal voice of tradition, as the bu- 
rial place of Malcolm, and of five other 
kings, hissuccessors. ‘These are stated, 
by Sir Robert Sibbald, to have been 
Alexander I, David I, Malcolm IV, 
Alexander III, and Robert I. Dif- 
ferent members of their families, and 
distinguished noblemen, are also said 
to have been interred in the same 

place. 
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place. Corresponding to these six 
kings. are found six fiat stones, none 
feet in length, and disposed in two 
parallel rows, in what is now called 
the Psalter church-yard, but which 
formerly constituted part of the floor 
of the Abbey. Doubts having arsen 
as to whether these sovereigns had 
been really interred under the above- 
mentioned stones, an examination was 
lately made by some persons who were 
curious on these subjects. Mr Graham 
Dalyell, well known for the extent of 
his antiquarian information, has pub- 
lished, in a curious little volume*, the 
particulars of this examination, from 
which we made a short extract for the 
information of our readers, (Mag. 
May 1809.) ‘The result was unsatis- 
factory ; yet Mr G. thinks it possible, 
that a more diligent search might be 
attended with success. Several pas- 
sages in the Chartulary leave no 
doubt as to the Abbey having once 
been a burml place for Scottish kings. 
That royal splendour, which for- 
merly encircled Dunfermline, has now 
Jong departed ; but its place has been 
supplied by a more substantial source of 
prosperity, which has not only preven- 
ted the town from declining, but has 
even produced an increase of inhabi- 
tants. This is the manufacture of 
linen. When that employment was 
first introduced, we are not precisely 
informed ; but, since the middle of the 
last century, it has made most rapid 
advances. In 1792 there were 1200 
looms employed, and the value of 
manufactured produce was estimated 
at from 50 to 60,0007. The linen 
wrought is that called Diaper, used for 
table-cloths, ‘These can not only be 
made of any degree of fineness, but 
coats of arms, mottos, &c. can, when 
desired, be wrought into them. 


_“ A Tract, chiefly relative to Monas- 
tic antiquities, with some account of a 
recent search for the remains of the 


Dunfermline. By Joun Graham Dal- 


Scottish kings interred in the Abbey of | 


Description of Dunfermline. 


A Tour from ARBROATH fo Mov. 
TROSE, with a View ty 
its remote Aniiquitics. 


(Continued from p. 99.) 


AviInG proceeded to Lunan wa- 
ter, on the line of the turnpike 
road, it is necessary to return to Dick- 
montiaw, and follow the old line of 
road till we reach said River. 

On leaving Dickmontlaw we ente: 
the estate of Ethie, the name of which 
is unquestionably Gaelic, but from 
the multifarious words in that lan- 
guage to which it may be traced, a 
dozen different etymologies might be 
given, all of them equally probable, 
for which reason I shall hazard no 
conjecture on the subject. 

About a mile distant from Dic: 
montlacy you reach Kina/die, the name 
of a farm on said estate. <Kinaldi, 
i. e. Kin-Aldan, or Aftan, i. e. the head 
of the little eminence. ‘The Gael 
“ld or Alt is the radix of the Latin 
Altus. The Gael form their diminv- 
tives by adding the particles ac or an, 
thus a height—A/dan a little 
height— Ross a promontory— Xossan 
2 little promontory, &c. In adopt- 
ing these and such like words into the 
English language,we commonly use the 
English mode of forming the diminv- 
tive, and instead of 4/dan and Rossan, 
we say Adie and Rossie. ‘he bank, 
or ridge, on which Kinaldie is situated, 
lies considerably below the level ot 
Moordrum, immediately to the east- 
ward, and, these two places seem lo 
have received their names in contra 
distinction to one another ; for Jor 
drum, i. e. Mor-Drum, signifies the 
great ridge, whereas Kinaldie may; 
without any violation of its literal 1m- 
port, be rendered, the head of the little 
ridge. 

Immediately to the east of Movr- 
drum lies the estate of Auchmithie, 
1.e. Ach- Mithan, i.e. the ridge of pros- 
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pect or view. Adi*han is the diminu- 
tive of Midh, or Afith, and has been 
formed, according to the English 1idi- 
om, in the same manner as Adie and 
Rossir, aforesaid. 

‘The next objeet worth attention to 
the eastward is the Cearcac Head, er- 
roneously written Caercock Head. 
Cearcac is the diminutive of Cearc, 
and signifies a little diver, or cormo- 
rant. This same head has two other 
names, viz. lmo, Cuitha/, i. e. the en- 
trenched rock.—2do, Prile Castle, 
probably so denominated from its then 
proprietor. Thus, in the different 
names of this ead, we can in some 
measuse trace its history. It was 
called Cearcac Head (head is evident- 
ly a translation of the Gaelic word 
corresponding to it,) when it had no 
other circumstance to distinguish it 
than its being frequented by a num- 
ber of cormorants. It afterwards re- 
ceived the name of Cuith-Al, when it 
was secured on the land side by a fosse 
and rampart. And lastly, it was cal- 
ted Pri/e Castle, when the entrench- 
ment received the addition of a castle. 
And it is not a little singular, that all 
these characteristics still remain. It 
is frequented by a number of cormo- 
rants, provincially called scars. ‘The 
fosse and rampart are very distinct, 
and the foundations of the castle can 
still be traced. 

Next is the Red Head, the Promon- 
tortum Rubrum of Boethius, and the 
other Scottish historians, principally 
remarkable as the landing place of the 
Danes, On its summit is an entrench- 
ment, but far inferior in point of 
strength to that on Cearcac Head.— 
The only other head I notice is the 
Snab Head, a little to the eastward of 
Ethie Haven, and is probably so deno- 
minated from the shattered appear- 
ance of the rock which composes it. 

When our historians inform us that 
the Danes landed at Red Head, the 
€xpression must not be literally under- 


Stood, for a landing at Red Head was 
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impracticable. AH that they meant 
was, that they landed near it, and tra- 
diticn points out the southern extre- 
mity of Lunan Bay as the actual land- 
ing place. ‘Lhis tradition is strongly 
corroborated by an artificial ¢umudus, 
which still retains the name of the 
Corbie Anow. ‘Yhe Ravin and Cor- 
bie are synonymus, and as the Raven 
was the Danish standard, it is more 
than probable this was the eminence 
on which they erected it, after their 
landing. 

Having made this digression from 
the old line of road, it is necessary to 
return to Avna//re,a little to the north 
of which is situated Cuirnton, so deno- 
minated from a Cairn, which can still 
be traced, but whether of the Sefu/- 
chral or Druidtcal kind cannot be de- 
termined. 

The next object worth atten- 
tion is Chance Inn, built in the 17th: 
century by the family of North Esk, 
only remarkable for the following ap- 
propriate inscription, viz. Non aob:s 
solum natt sumus. 

You now reach the Kez/or, which: 
separates two farms, named Mack: 
and Little Inchock, so named from 
their being in a manner peninsulated 
by streamlets which nearly surround 
them. ‘The original word is Jntsac, 
the diminutive ot Jnzs,i. e. A Penm- 
sula or Jnch. Inis is pronounced nish, 
and Jntsac, Inishac, so that the origt- 
nal prenunciation is nearly retained, 
though the orthography is consider- 
ably altered by writing it Jnchoch. 

21st Feb. 1810. 

(To be continued. ) 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural Fr- 
tory. 


March 1,—20. remari.- 


able in the na- 

tural history department occurs this 
month. ‘The weather has not, upon 
the whole, been unfavourable for the 
operations 
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operations of sowing ; but vegetation 
has been considerably checked by 
nightly trosts. 

21.—26. The fish-nvarket is at 
present copiously supplied with fresh 
cod, ling, halibut, and turbot, taken 
otf the ast Nenk ot Fite, by boats 
from Cellardikes, Craill, and other 
towns on the coast. Scarcely a single 
haddock comes to market. On the 
2Sd, sinelis, or sfurdings, appeared on 
the stalls. 

garden, on the neglected state of which 
we have, for the last two years, been 
occassionally commenting, has sus- 
tained an additional misfortune in the 
loss of its superintendent, Mr Zhomas 
Sommrvile. promising young 
man, atler having lingered for many 
months in a gradual decline, died on 
the 17th insiant, at the early age of 
27. He possessed very consideiable 
abtlittes, both as a professional garden- 
er and as a botanist ; and had he liv- 
cd, would doubtless have distinguish- 
ed himself in this latter respect. 

While the situation of superinten- 
dent ts thus vacant, it can give no of- 
fence, we should suppose, if we re- 
mark upon the insulfciency ef the sa- 
lary. loriy years ago, the keeper of 
the Botame Garden may have found 
himself “ passing rich with forty 
pounds a-year’? But that such a pit- 
tance must now be uttérly inadequate, 
1s too evident to require illustration. 
in this country there is little difficulty 
m1 finding men of merit in the garden- 
ing profession : indeed Scottish gardens 
ers are held in repute all over the em- 
pire. Several excellent cultivators 
and keen botanists have, during the 
Jast ten years, issued trom the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden itself. To be- 
come Superintendent of the Physic 
(Garden of Scoiland is justly account- 
ed a horticultural and botanical ho- 
our. But it is hard to ask a person 
to leave a situation where he receives 


from 1..60'to L.100, and to offer him 


i410 ayear, The “ feather in his 
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cap” will not, in these times, make 
up for the deficiency. ‘Lhe perqui- 
sites of the place are very trifling and 
uncertain, and, we understand, can. 
not be reckoned worth more then 
L.10 a-yeat.— We must repeat our 
conviction.that a pressing representa. 
tion of the real state of matters, mace 
in the proper quarter, would procure 
a grant of L.G0O or L.800 per an. 
num, for the maintenance of this Royal 
Establishment ; and out of this sum a 
suitable salary might be awarded toa 
superintendent. It the larger sum were 
obtained, several additional workmen 
might be kept; and there would, we 
are certain, in a garden of such extent, 
including several stoves and green 
houses, be found constant employment 
for at least five or six. At present, 
we believe there are seldom more than 
three. ‘his want of hands we ascribe 
ouly to the want of funds 3 for certain- 
ly that pumber must be found inade- 
quate to the ordinary duty of the 
place—We may add, that the hot- 
houses remain in the same rurnous 
state formerly complained of: and 
that unless the roof of the dry-stove 
be speedily raised, the fine dragon- 
blood tree, —the largest and most ele- 
gant specimen in Europe,—must push 
1is head through the glass ; when fh 
will probably perish by the united i- 
fluence of the cold and wet. 


Edinburgh, N. 
26th March 1810. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 


fiustory Society. 


T the meeting on $d Febru“ty, 
the Rev. Dr Macknight laid be- 

fore the Society a sketch of the mine- 
ralogy of the Highlands of Scotland, 
from the pass of Leny to Balahelish. 


The general rock in this tract of coun- 


try is mica-slate, with its usual subor- 
pinate beds, as of granular-limestone, 


hornblende-slate, &c, It contains al- 
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so, in some districts, beds and veins of 
Jead-glance, and indications of iron- 
glance. Beyond Pyndrum, the mica- 
slate approathes to gneiss, till we pass 
Inverouran, where sieniie appears. — 
In the neighbourhood of King’s House, 
newer granlie, felspar-porphyry, and 
hornstone are found 3 and the adjacent 
country, as might be expeeted from 
the decomposition of these rocks, pre- 
sents, for many miles, an unusual as- 
pect of bleakness and sterility. Glen- 
cue, which is singularly interesting, 
in a picturesque and im a minera- 
logical point of view, consists of horn- 
sione and compact felspar, in beds 
subordinate to the primitive rocks, 
and capped with porphyry. At the 
bottom of Glencoe, mica-slate again 
appears, and is covered with the for- 
mation of clay-slate, which afiords the 
well-known slate-quaries of Balahelish. 
Thus it appears, that the relative posi- 
tion of the great formations which oc- 
cur in the Highlands, correspond to 
the principles of the Geognosy. 

At the same meeting, Professor 
Jameson read some observations on 
the universality of rock and metallife- 
rous formations, preliminary toa short 
account of some specimens of a parti- 
cularformation of lead-ore, found with- 
in fifteen miles of Dunkeld, in Perth- 
shire. ‘Lhe formation appeared to be 
almost the same with that which oc- 
curs at Strontian in Argyleshire ; and 
itis therefore not improbable that it 
may prove a source of wealth to the 
proprietor. 

At this meeting also the Secretary 
read some new and interesting obser- 
vations on the natural history of the 
Sommon Greenland whale, by Mr 
W m. Scoresby, jun. of Whitby ; and 
exhibited a correct drawing of that 
auimal by the same gentleman, differ- 
materially from. the figures hither- 
to published. 

, At the meeting of this society on 
"ue LOth March, the Rev. Dr Mack- 
“gat read a paper on the Mineralogy 
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of Stronyan and Hen Nevis. The 
rocks which compose the districts of 
Strontian, are mica-slate, gneiss, and 
granite 5 and the lead-glance, which 
occurs in gneiss, is associated with 
iron-pyrites, Cross-stone, calc-spar, 
liated zeolite, strontian, and heavy- 
spar. ben Nevis is an overlying 
massive formation, which rests on 
gneiss and mica-slate, approaching lu 
some places to clay-slate. In this 
formation, compact felspar is the lead- 
ing ingredient. ‘The inferior mass 
consists of sienite, passing from the 
simple-granular to the granular-por- 
phyritic ; and the upper-portion of the 
mountain, comprehending the summit, 
with about 1400 feet of the perpendi- 
cular height below it, is composed of 
a dark-coloured rock, which for ihe 
most part is porphyritic, and seems to 
be intimately allied in its characters to 
compact telspar. This appears fron, 
the gradual transition of the one sub- 
stanceinto the other, which is distinctly 
observed under the tremendous preci- 
pice of Ben Nevis to the N. E., and 
demonstrates the identity and conti- 
nuity of the whole formation. ‘The 
colouring matter appears to be horn- 
blende, imtimately mixed with the 
substance of the rock. Att first view 
the whole mass might be considered 
as a formation of clinkstone and por- 
phyry-siate. But amore minute in- 
vestigation discavers many orycto- 
enostic characters of distinction from 
tlie sesubstances, which are less crystal- 
line, and beiong to a more recent era 
of formation. | 
At the same meeting Dr Arthur 
Edmondston read an account of the 
peculiarities, of the Zetland sheep, 
with remarks on their diseases. And 
the Secretary read a communication 
from Lieut.-Colonel Imrie, describing 
a vein of greenstone which occurs in 
Glencoe, and which appears to have 
been overlooked in the mineralogical 
descriptions of that district. 
Memoirs 
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Memoirs of ihe PRoGRIsS of Maxus 


FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Fisk Arts. 


Or of the most remarkable facts 


in the history of geography, iscom- 


municated by letters conveyed in the 
last ships from the Cape of Good Hope. 
‘Lhe island of Bossen, or Penguin, 
sometimes called Seal Island, at the 
western extremity of ‘Table Bay, has 
entirely disappeared beneath the wa- 
ters, An earthquake was felt at Cape 
‘Lown, in December, only two leagues 
distant, of which a particular descrip- 
tion will be given in a subsequent part 
of this number 3 and it is supposed that 
the convulsion extended to Bossen. 
‘Lhe island was about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, and was, 
although flat, somewhat more elevated 
vbove the surface of the sea than the 
contiguous island of Elizabeth. The 
Dutch, when in possession of the Cape, 
kept a guard of twenty-four men on 
Bossen ; and it was employed as a 
place of banishment for criminals, to 
the number of from seventy to a hun- 
dred, who dug lime-stene to supply 
materials for the buildings on the ad- 
jacent continent. 
then permitted to reside here, not 
even the wife of the postmaster. It 
was not allowed that strangers should 
Visit it, since a Danish ship, which 
had lost great part of her crew, and 
was refused assistance at the Cape, 
sent a boat on shore, dispersed the 
guard, and received on board as many 
malefactors as were necessary to na- 
vigate her to Eurepe. At the south- 
em extremity of the island, a flag was 


No women were 


hoisted on the approach of any vessel. 

M. Vauquelin, in the name of the 
Committee of the Chemical Arts, has 
lately reported on a manufacture of 


tallow for candles, professed to be pu- 


tified from all animal substances of 
2 injurious nature, to be free 
from all moisture, and not at all 
discoloured. “* The tallow,” says he, 
“* which I carefully examined, is de- 


mi-transparent, perfectly dry and so- 


norous. It is indeed so very dry 
that when a blade of iron is passed » 
ver it, only lightly touching it, i: 
gives an extremely lively phosphoric 
light, occasioned, aceerding to all ap- 
pearance, by an electric motion ; tor 
when this tallow is recently melted, 
and the surrounding air is extremely 


dry, the mere passing of the hand on 


it is sufficient to produce sparks. The 
dryness of this tallow is still farther de. 
monstrated by its perfect transparency 
when melted: at the temperature of 
boiling water, neither bubbles nor 
clouds are discernible. ‘This tallow, 
it is afhrmed, may be kept without 
any discoloration or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are 
extremely white, their light is very 
pure, they emit little or no smoke, 
they do not gutter or run, and require 
snuffing less frequently than others.— 
They are about five per cent. higher 
in price than those of common manv- 
facture.” 

In the description of the new 1n- 
vented Stove, for conveying warmth 
by heated air, in our last Number, it 
ought to have been mentioned that tt 
is Patent. ‘The Stove may be seenat 
the Shop of Mr Adam Anderson, No. 
51, South Bridge-Street, one of the 
Patentees. We may add, that it has 
been used, with much advantage, In@ 
number of the churches in this city, 
as well as in private houses, on ? 
smaller scale. 

In the government of Simbitsk, 
the circle of Korssun, four versts from 
the crown village Kassaur, there 18 2 
district where the earth has been but 
ning for three years. No fire 1s seeD) 
but much smoke, which issues at ¥# 
rious places. ‘The ground sinks 1™ 
sensibly ; and on pressing it at 
edges, flames burst out. The inhabi- 
tants of Kassaur say, that not far 
from that place, the earth had burne 
in the same manner twelve years #8° 
and had become extinguished of itsell. 
Where the ground was dug into, * 
spring of water was found. 
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(Concluded from p. 103.) 
HAYINS finally closed his rela- 


tions with the West Indies, as a 
governor and commander in chief of 
the forces, with entire satisfaction to 
all concerned at home and abroad, as 
well as to his own mind, (for in the 
seven years during which he dischar- 
ged all the duties of Chancellor in his 
government, not one appeal from his 
decisions was brought home to the 
King in council,) General M. seized 
the earliest opportunity of turning his 
attention to what had always been his 
favourite study—military history, and 
antiquities, He had already visited 
Paris, Spa, &c. but the years 1774, 
1775, and 1776, he devoted to a tour 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, 


Germany, the Low Countries, &c. 


during which, besides the objects of 
the fine arts, in which he possessed a 
very delicate taste, with great sensibi- 
lity of their beautics and defects, he 
examined the scenes of the.most me- 
morable battles, sieges, and other mi- 
litary exploits, recorded in antient 
or modern history, from the Portus 
Itius of Cesar, on the margin of the 
English Channel, to the Canne of 
Polybius, on the remote shores of the 
Adriatic; and {rom the fields of Ra- 
muillies, to those of Dettingen and Blen- 
heim. With Polybius and Csesar in 
his hand, and referring to the most 
authentic narrations of modern warfare, 
he traced upon the ground the posi- 
tions and operations of the most dis- 
tinguished commanders of various pe- 
tiods, noting where their judgment, 
skill, and presence of mind, were the 
Most conspicuous, and treasuring up 
for future use the evidences of the mis- 
takes and errors, from which the most 
eminent were not exempted. Relying 
on the authority of Polybius, and 
guided by /a raison de guerre, or com- 
mon sense, applied to war, he traced 


the route to Italy pursued by Aunibal, 
March 1810, 


2 
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from the point where probably he 


crossed the Rhone in the neighbour- 


hood of Roquemaure, up the left bank 
of that river, nearly to Vienna, across 
Dauphiné, to the entrance of the 
mountains at Les Echelles, along 
the vale to Chamberry up the banks 
of the Isere, by Contlans and Mous- 
tier, over the gorge of the Alps, cal- 
led the Little St. Bernard, and down 
their eastern slopes by Aosti, and lv- 
rea, to the plains of Piedmont, in the 
neighbourhood of Turin. 

In tracing this route, which seems 
to have been strangely disregarded by 
commentators, historians, and anti- 
quarians, of the greatest note, altho’ 
certainly the most obvious for that 
illustrious Carthaginian to have fol- 
lowed, General M. found the nature 
of the country, the distances, the situ- 
ations of the rivers, rocks, and moun- 
tains, mest accurately to tally with the 
circumstances selated by Polybius 
nay, even the Leucopetron, that cele- 
brated crux creticorum, he discovered 
still to subsist in its due position, and 
still to be known under the identical 
denomination of La Roche Blanche. 
Not satisfied however with theevidence 
arising from so many coincidences, 
General M. crossed and re-crossed the 
Alps in various ather directions, point- 
ed out for the track of Anmnibal’s 
march: but of those not one could, 
without doing great violence indeed 
to the text of Polybius, be brought in 
any reasonable way to correspond to 
the narrative. 

Newton is reported to have said, 
that if he possessed any peculiar ad- 
vantage over his fellow-labourers in 
the field of science, it consisted mere- 
ly in his allowing himself to consi- 
der matters more patiently and deli- 
berately than the generality of man- 
kind. It was General M.’s practice, 
in his researches into truth, first to col- 
lect all the information to be procured 
on the subject, next to weigh the aa- 
thorities and evidences the one against 


the ether, in order to ascertain those 
to 
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to which the greatest credit was to be 
allowed, and lastly, to apply his own 
reason in tracing out the object of his 
enquiry, conformably to the evidences 
he had approved. By this process, 
simple in appearance, but which few 
men are able to follow, he solved dif- 
ficulties and discovered truths, which 
had been abandoned by many able 
Investigators, as insoluble and unat- 
tainable. On other occasions, when 
evidences were evenly balanced, or 
where testimonies were perplexed, his 
method was to enquire what would be 
the conduct of a given person, endow- 
ed with ordinary faculties, and posses- 
sed of a due portion of information on 
his subject, for the attainment of a 
certain end. Placing himself thus, in 
that person’s situation, he often arri- 
ved at an object which, in the usual 
' mode of research, had remained for 
ages unknown. Of the former mode 
of investigation, an example has just 
been given, in the discovery of the 
true route of Annibal across the Alps. 
Of the latter mode, a pregnant in- 
stance was, his Theory of the Order 
of Battle employed by the Ancient 
Romans. It has been assigned as one 
reason, why military antiquities have 
been less satisfactorily explained than 
the other branches of antiquarian re- 
search ; that scholars and antiquarians 
have seldom been military men; and 
that military men have seldom been 
scholars and antiquarians. Polybius’s 
‘Treatise on Tactics has unfortunately 
perished ; and the other ancient wri- 
ters who have noticed military affairs, 
have only mentioned the legionary 
arrangement in battle, in a cursory 
way, as a subject familiar to their 
readers : little direct information there- 
fore has been afforded by them on the 
subject On the revival of learnin 

in Europe, ecclesiastics, and other men 
of a recluse life, were almost its only 
encouragers and promoters; it is not 
therefore a wonder if these should, by 
their writings, furnish but little light 
on this matter. In the end of the 


parallelogram in-length, from front 
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sixteenth century, Justus Lipsius, o/ 
Louvain, a writer not more distin. 
guished by his learning than by his 
singularity and love of paradox, sent 
into the world a system of the Roman 
art of war, professed to be drawn 
from certain passages in Polybius— 
This system, borrowed, with very little 
acknowledgment indeed, from a pre- 
ceding work of Patrizzi, of Ferrara, 
coming from such an author, was in- 
plicitly received and repeated by all 
succeeding writers on the subject— 
The absurdity, nay, the utter imprac- 
ticability, of the Lipsian system, plac- 
ed in contrast with the learning and 
ability of its propagator, reduced othe: 
enquirers to the necessity of abandon- 
ing the matter as altogether inexpli- 
cable. Amongst these enquirers was 
General M. when but a young man: 
but happening in Scotland to be shewn 
what was called a Roman gladius, ot 
legionary sword, (not however ge: 
nuine), he discarded at once all his 
systematic knowledge, and handling 
the weapon, asked himself in what 
manner men, armed with that sword 
in the right hand, and with a legionary 
shield in the left, ought to be arran- 
ged, in order that they might be able 
to make the best possible use of their 
arms, offensive and defensive. He 
immediately saw that they ought to 
be placed, not in deep and dense bo- 
dies, as had been supposed, where tt 
would be impossible for them to 4- 
tain the enemy, but in shallow lincs af 
two, or, at most, three ranks in depth. 
He discovered, also, that the mcm 
ought to stand, not in files, or one d- 
rectly behind another, but the men of 
the second rank opposite to, and co- 
vering, the intervals between the mc 
in the front rank, and those of the 
third rank, opposite to the intervals 
between the men in the second rank: 
In other words, he found that the le- 
gionary soldiers were placed in a qu‘ 
cunx order, where every two men! 
the front and third ranks, forming 4 
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rear ; the man of the second rank oc- 
cupied its centre, where removed from 
the men before and behind him, at 
the greatest possible distance, or halt 
the diagonal of the parallelogram, he 
had the greatest possible room in the 
same actual space, and from which he 
could, without interruption, employ 
his arms freely before, behind, or on 
either side, as necessity might require. 

This theory once discovered, and 
duly unfolded, all seeming contradic- 
tions in antient writers were reconcil- 
ed, all perplexities were unravelled, 
aid all difficulties were removed. 

By a similar train of reasoning, the 
General had the good tortune to 
solve the long-centested question res- 
pecting the manner of distributing 
the oars and the rowers, in the war 
gallies of the antients. It is evident 
from history, that the antients had 
vessels of different denominations, cal- 
ld by the Romans, triremes, quadri- 
remes, quingueremes, &c. and by the 
Greeks, trieres, tetreres, penicres, &c. 
terms expressive (if the word may be 
used) of three, four, five rowings, &c. 
It is also evident, that by these row- 
ings were meant distinct rows of oars, 
from stem to stern, of the vessel, rai- 
sed in order, the one above the other, 
trom the water upwards. Commen- 
tators being in general still more ig- 
norant, if possible, of naval than of mili- 
tary affairs, had propounded the most 
absurd notions concerning the nature 
of these antient ships. ‘The notion, 
however, the most generally received 
was, that the ship’s sides, being per- 
pendicular, or nearly so, to the sur- 
lace of the water, the oars were like- 
Wise placed vertically, the one imme- 
diately over the other below it.— 
Other systems were also broached, 
tending, in some measure, to obviate 
the objections made to the former : 
but still the best were liable to insur- 
‘ountable diihculties, arising from 
ihe placing of the rowers, the height 
of the ship’s side, and particularly 
from the great length and weight of 
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the oars, by which those in the upper 
rows, or tiers, must have become ut- 
terly unmanageable. 

from a consideration of these ob- 
jections, it was concluded by many 
enquirers on the subject, that the 
number of rowings related not to the 
rows of oars, but to the men employ- 
ed to manage one oar, as is done on 
board the gallies in the Mediterra- 
nean; so that a trireme, a quinque- 
reme, &c. meant a vessel in which 
one oar was worked by three men, 
five men, &c. ‘That this, however, 
was not the case, is too clearly shown 
in various passages of the antients, to 
admit of any doubt on the head. 


General Melville, whose repeated: 


voyages across the Atlantic had ena- 
bled him to unite to the theory of na- 
vigation much more practical know- 
ledge than usually falls to the lot of 
a landman, despairing of being enabled 
to untie this Gordian knot, by his re- 
searches amongst the most enlighten- 
ed and experienced seamen, at last, ort 
his way home from his government, 
laying authorities and theories of eve- 
ry kind entirely aside, enquired in 
himself what were the objects of the 
antients in the arrangement of their 
rowers. ‘To this question, the natu- 
ral answer was, celerity and impetus in 
their movements. ‘The next question 
was, how this celerity was to be ob- 
tained ; and the answer could only be 
by introducing the greatest possible 
quantity of motive pewer into 3 given 
space. By placing the rowers not 
vertically, but in diagonal order, up 
the perpendicular side of a ship, it was 
true that they could be placed, in con- 
siderably less space than when arran- 
ved one directly over the head ef ano- 
ther. ‘his, however, was not enough: 
and, it occurred to the General, that, 
by means of a double cbliquity, in the 
arrangement of the rowers, every pos- 
sible advantage might be obtained.— 
He therefore supposed that the side 
of the ship, instead of rising vertical; 


ly from the water, was, at the distance 
of 
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of a few feet from the surface, laid 
outwards, diverging from the perpen- 
dicular at an angle of perhaps forty- 
five degrees. Upon this inclined side, 
the seats for the rowers were placed 
slanting diagonally upwards; at the 
same time that, by the inclination of 
the side, they slanied diagonally out- 
wards. The consequences of the 
double obliquity were, that a rower, 
raised only from fifteen to cighteen 
inches above the rower below him, in- 
stead of four or five times that dis- 
tance, as in some other schemes, 
would be able to sit and row without 
receiving any interruption in his la- 
bour from the others adjoining to him, 
and that even the uppermost oars, in 
a quinquereme, were not of an unma- 
nageable length. 


his theory not only removed all | 


the objections to the former systems, 
but it explained a multitude of passages 
in history, hitherto inexplicable ; and 
it was discovered to be perfectly con- 
formable to the representations still 
remaining on antient coins, and m 
the paintings discovered in the sub- 
 terraneous ruins of Herculaneum. 

But a volume would be requisite to 
contain a distinct relation of the cu- 
rious and important discoveries and 
inventions, made by General M. and 
of the systematic’ progress of his mind 
in such discoveries and inventions. — 
Amongst those are to be reckoned, the 
discovery he made, from principles 
previously laid down, of the Roman 
camps in the vale of Strathmore, in 
Scotland ; of the construction of the 
Catapult, ballista, and other antient 
warlike machines ; of that species of 
artillery known by the name of car- 
ronades, from the great foundery in 
Scotland, where they were first made, 
of which the largest are now general- 
ly called, from the weight of the shot 
they receive, sixty-eight-pounders.— 
The grand improvement, however, 
which M. wished to intro- 
duce into that species of cannon, and 
of which the efficacy was established 
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experiments at Woolwich, before 
the late Duke of Richmond, when 
master-general of the ordnance was, 


by adopting a kind of ball, combin- 


ing the properties of the solid shot, 
the shell, and the carcase, being cast 
with a hellow core, so that the weight | 
of a ball, which, if solid, would be 
sixty-eight pounds, might be reduced 
to about forty-two pounds; the shot 
thereby becoming more manageable, 
and equally powerful, in sea engage- 


ments, or short distances, and there- 


fore peculiarly calculated for the use 


of British seamen, who it is confessed 
stand closer to their guns, and fire 
with greater expedition, than’ those of 
any other nation. The use of those 
Melvillades has hitherto been very 
confined. 

Military and antiquarian researches 
were, however, fax from occupying 
the capacious mind of General Mel- 
ville, It is not perhaps generally 
known, that the Royal Botanic Gar- 
den in the island of St Vincent, now 
so richly stored, under the manage- 
ment of Dr Anderson, with the most 
useful and ornamental vegetable pro- 
ductions, was originally projected, es- 
tablished, and supported, by General 
M. during his government, at his own 
expense and risk. It was at last ta 
ken under the special protection of his 
“Majesty, and the expenses are now 
defrayed out of the public purse. 

Of the truly simple, obvious, and 
scientific, analysis and arrangement 
the faculties of the human frame, and 
of the objects to which they are res 
pectively applicable, invented by Ge- 
neral M. after mature self-examina 
tion, it is impossible in this sketch to 
offer any adequate representation. 

Fo these very defective outlines o! 
the life and character of General Mel- 
ville, it must now be sufficient merely 
to add, that while in private he w* 
the friend of “ the widow, of the ot 
phan, and of those who have no help- 
er :” in public, he was a ready and 4 
liberal contributor to the support eq 
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the most valuable charitable establish- 
ments. The Scotch corporation, or 
hospital, in. London, by its manage- 
ment, as well as by its constitution, 
perhaps the least susceptible of abuse, 
of the multitude of similar benevolent 
institutions, will long remember the 
services, and long regret the loss of 
its venerable recruiting General.— 
The patron of unassuming merit, the 
encourager of ingenious youth, his 
stores of knowledge were ever open to 
the candid enquirer. A genuine and 
ardent lover of truth, in every pursuit 
in which mankind can be interested, 
and from whatever quarter it proceed- 
ed, truth was ever by him most cor- 
dially received. By the uniform te- 
nor of his conduct, General Melville 
evinced hiruself to be, in the strictest 
sense of the terms, the true friend and 
lover of his country. 
~ General Melville was a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, by the 
university of which last city, his a/ma 
mater, he was honoured with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, He was al- 
so an honorary member of the Board 
of Agriculture, and an active member 
of the Society in London for the en- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. Although he never 
da regiment, a home government, 
or any other military emolument 
whatever, since he quitted the West 
Indies, he was appointed a full Gene- 
ral on the 12th of October, 1798; 
and at his decease was, with one ex- 
ception, the oldest General in the Bri- 
army. 

Dying a bachelor, General M. is 
Succeeded in name and estate by his 
Cousin John Whyte Melville, of Be- 
nochy, in the county of Fife, Esq. 

General Melville had nearly com- 
Pleted his eighty-sixth year, having 

0 born at Monimail, in that coun-” 
ty, of which parish his father was mi- 
prem on the 12th of October, 1723: 
- mr was a daughter of Robert 

yte, of Bennochy, Esq. Advocate, 


and a sister of the late celebrated Dr 
Robert Whyte (Whytt,) his Majes- 
ty’s Physician in Scotland, and profes- 
sor of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


REPORT TO THE Kinc’s Majesty, 


By the Commissioners appointed by 
warrant under his Mayjesty’s Sigu 
Manual, dated.the 2d day of No- 
vember, 1808, in the 49th year of 
his Majesty’s reign, for Inquiring 
into the "Ndminisiration of Justice in 
Scotland, relating to matters of a Ci- 
vil Nature, and particularly tnto 
the Forms of Pt ocess before the Court 
of Session. 


TN obedience to an act of Parliament, 
+ passed in the 49th year of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, intituled, “ An act con- 
“cerning the Administration of Jus- 
“tice in Scotland, and concerning 
Appeals to the House of Lords ; ” 
and im obedience to his Majesty’s roy- 
al warrant, issued in terms thereof, 
the Commissioners named in the said 
warrant proceeded, as thereby direct- 
ed, to make enquiry into a varie- 
ty of matters regarding the forms 
and present state of the Court of Ses- 
sion and other Courts of civil jurisdic- 
tion in Scotland : But the time of re- 
porting to his Majesty upon the whole 
matters submitted to their considera- 
tion being limited to the the 12th day 
of November, 1809, it became neces- 
sary, on account of the great extent 
and complicated nature of the duty 
required of them, that a further time 
should be allowed for making their fi- 
nal Report. 
_ Accordingly, by an act passed in 
the last session of Parliament, a fur- 
ther time was assigned to the Com- 
missioners for this purpose, but under 
the following provision : “ Yet so ne- 
“ vertheless as that their report, or re- 
“ ports, upon the present forms of the 
“ Coust of Session in extracting de- 
creets, 
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“creets, and what alterations or 
‘amendments shall appear to them 
reasonable to be made therein, and 
* what salisfaction it may be just and 
* reasonable to make to any persons, 1n 
** consequence of their being deprived of 
“ their fees, dues, and emoluments, or 
‘any of them, by reason of any such 
“ alterations or amendments as afore- 
** said, to be proposed by the persons 
“ named as aforesaid, if the same shall 
“be adopted, be made on or before 
*‘ the Ist day of January, 1810, and so 
* as that their report, or reports, upon 
“the whole of the matters submitted 
“ to their consideration, shall be made 
“on or before the said 12th of May, 
“1810.” 

The Commissioners do, therefore, 
ow most humbly presume to lay before 
his Majesty the result of their enqui- 
ries upon the subject of extracting de- 
creets and other judicial acts in the 
Court of Session, and upon the satis- 
faction which it may be just and 
reasonable to make to the Clerks and 
other Officers of Court, on account of 
ihe alterations proposed, in case the 
same shall be adopted by his Majes- 
tv and by Parliament ; as, also, upon 
what should in future be the situation 
and emoluments of the Clerks of Ses- 
sion and others in the case aforesaid. 

‘The present form of extracting the 
decrees, or final judgments, of the 
Court of Session, is by making out a 
written copy, consisting of all the plea- 
dings, manuscript and printed, in the 
process, with theinterlocutors and judg- 
ment of the Court following thereupon. 
This copy is drawn up by an officer 
called an Extractor, and written by him, 
or by writing clerks employed by him, 
und certified by the signature of one of 
the principal Clerks of Session. With- 
out such certified extract no execution 
can proceed upon any decreet of the 
Court. A duplicate of such written 
Copy is transmitted to the Register 
House, where the whole process is al- 
so lodged; and in case of appeal to 
the House of Lords, parties must ob- 
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tain a full extract or certified cops, 
in writing, of the whole proceeding, 
including the written and printed 
pleadings in the Court of Session, 
‘Lhere is a second class of extracts ap- 
plying to judicial acts, that is, order 
pronounced by the Court during the 
dependence of a cause, not inferring 
its final decision, but directing some 
interim step of procedure, for exfor- 
cing which it is necessary that a 
certified warrant be isssued. For 
example, a commission may be grant- 
ed for taking a proof; or an interim. 
decreet may be issued for payment of 
a sum of money; or letters of dili- 
gence may be requisite for citing wil- 
hesses ; or a protestation against a 
party for not insisting in his cause.— 
In all these and other judicial acts of 
a similar nature, it is the present prac- 
tice to issue an extract, containing, 
not only the order of Court, but the 
procedure which gave rise toit. Cer- 
tain fees upon each sheet of every ex- 
tracted act or decreet are paid to the 
principal Clerks of Session, to the de- 
pute or outer-house clerks, and to the 
extractors.—These fees constitute by 
far the greatest part of the emolu- 
ments of the principal and depute 
clerks, and form the whole official re- 
compence of the extractors. 

‘The Commissioners do humbly re- 
port their opinion, That the present 
mode of extracting acts and decreets, 
as above detailed, is highly disadvan- 
tageous and burdensome to the liti- 
gants, both on account of the extreme 
length and expence attending it, and 
also because in the case of extracted 
decreets, that expence, amounting to 
a considerable sum, becomes exigible 
at the termination of a cause, or when 
an appeal takes place. ‘he Commis 
sioners are therefore of opinion, that 
the present mode of extracting acts 
and decreets ought to be abolished ; 
and that in future the decreets or acts 
of the Court, as certified by the 
Clerks, under the name of extracts, 
may and onght to be made out accord- 
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ing to very different and much shorter 
forms, and that a different system 
should be adopted in the case of an 
appeal, and for preservation in the Re- 
gister House. 

Having thus reported their opinion 
concerning the abolition of the pre- 
sent forms, the Commissioners will 
proceed to state, first, A system which 
they conceive may be substituted in- 
stead thereof with advantage. Second- 
'y, They will report what they appre- 
hend ought to be the satisfaction or 
compensation which it may be just 
and reasonable to make to any per- 
sons, in consequence of their being de- 
arived of fees, dues, or emoluments, 
by reason of such alterations if adopt- 
ed, and what should be the emolu- 
ments and situation of the Clerks of 
Session and others in future. 


FIRST BRANCH, 
New Form of Extracts. 


The Commissioners, after accurate- 
ly considering the various kinds of 
process competent before the Court 
of Session, have drawn up and sub- 
joined, as the first number of the ap- 
pendix to this Report, a set of schedules 
or forms applicable to the peculiar na- 
ture of those processes which are of 
greatest importance and most frequent 
occurrence, and according to the spi- 
rit of which forms, it will be easy to 
adjust extracts in any case whatsoever. 
It must however be observed, that 
these forms subjoined in the appendix 


cannot, and are not intended to be li- . 


terally followed in every instance, 
but must necessarily be varied, so as to 
apply to the circumstances of every 
Special case, and the judgment which 
the Court may have therein pronoun- 
ced. With this explanation the Com- 
missioners humbly report their opinion 
Concerning the form of Extracts to be 


issued in the following different clas- 
ses of actions. 


Ordinary Actions. 


_ The Commissioners do report, That - 


iN ordinary actions, in which decree 
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shall be pronounced in favour of the 
pursuer, the extract ought to be issued 
according to the form of the schedule 
(A.) in the appendix No, 1, with 
such variations as the conclusions of 
the action, interlocutors of the Court, 
or ground of debt, or claim libelled 
on may rendernecessary. Butif such 
decreet has been obtained in absence, 
the words “ in absence ”’ should be ad- 
ded before the word “ decerned.” 


Decreets of Absolviior. 


The Commissioners do further re- 
port, That if, in case of an ordinary 
action for payment, the defender shall 
obtain decreet of absolvitor, the ex- 
tract thereof ought to run substantial- 
ly, according to the schedule letter 
(B.) in the appendix No. 1. with such 
variations as the nature of the cause 
and interlocutors of the Court may re- 
quire. 

The said forms of decreet of pay- 
ment and decreet of absolvitor, expres+ 
sed in schedules (A.) and (B.) are 
calculated to apply to a process for 
payment of debt, the most frequent 
and simple of ordinary actions; but 
the Commissioners do further report, 
that in all ordinary actions, forms 
may and ought to be adopted, abnidg- 
ed upon similar principles, and appli- 
cable to the conclusions of the sum- 
mons and the judgment of the Court. 


Advocaions. 


The Commissioners do further re- 
port, That in a process of advocation, 
where a remit is granted simpliciter 
to the inferior judge, the extract ought 
to run substantially according to the 
form of the schedule letter (C.) with 
such variations as the special circum- 
stances of the case may require. But 
if the remit should be accompanied 
with instructions frem the Court of 
Session, these instructions must be 
verbatim engrossed in the extract. 


Suspensions. 


The Commissioners do further re- 
port, That in a process of suspension, 
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wey it where the letters are found orderly case, reduced into the form of the pie- 
proceeded, the extract sent grand decerniture. 
substantially according to the form o 
the Schedule letter in appendix of Ranking ond 
~ a ‘ No. 1. with such variations as the in- In this important class of actions, mg 
terlocutors of the Court and circum- the Commissioners humbly report, 
Me ‘ stances of the case may require. But that the following abridged forms of por 
Se in case the letters are suspended, ei- extract may be substituted for those sd 
be t. a ther simpliciter or to a certain extent, now i use: hot 
the form of the said extract must ne- First—That the Act and Comms. 
at) cessarily be varied so as to apply to sion for proving the value of the sub- - 
- y | the judgment of the Court. jects under sale ought to be extracted ; 
according to the torm of the Sche- at 
Adjudications. dules letter (E,)—Appendix Num- the 
The Commissioners further re- ber I. ral 
a a port, That the extract in processes of — Second/y—That decreets of Sale Co 
hes (i a) adjudication ought to run in form of should be extracted according to the the 
rae what is now termed the abbreviate of form of the Schedule letter (.) “* 
i: H adjudication ; or if the defender be as- | Third/y—That decreets of ranking wat 
er Py soilzied, the extract should proceed in should be extracted according to the ~~ 
ote the ordinary form of decreet of absol- form of Schedule (G.) Jee 
ae vitor, as before specified. Fourthly—That decreets of division sta 
Cessio B ought to be extracted acccording to 
he ctions of Gessio Bonorum. the form of the Schedule letter (H.) pel 
The Commissioners further re- The Commissioners are of opinion, 
~~ Cf port, That the extract in the action of That the extract of decreets of Certi- the 
a Ft <essio bonorum should be in the form fication in processes of ranking and ~ 
ba of the present abstract of cessio, but sale is superfluous, and ought to be = 
+ ‘ ought to contain, in addition, a list of discontinued ; and farther, that letters prt 
all the creditors cited. of are now 
and which ought to be continued in 
| i Actions of Tenor andTran- hei ees, Acts 
4 Roup altogether unnecessary, and that 
4 4 7 The Commissioners further report, the extracting thereof ought to be dis- ; 
a i That the extract in processes of pro- continued. sar 
At 4 ving the tenor and transumpts, should ou bia 
Bs q if contain a copy of the deed to be pro- Acts and Commissions for P ae up 
yay | ved or transumed, with the judgment Protestations and Letters of Du oe 
pronounced by the Court in the case, 
ee reduced into the form of what is at The Commissioners, after due con- st 
present termed the grand decerniture. sideration, are of opinion, and do r¢- He 


But decreet of absolvitor, if pronoun- port, that it will not be practicable, 
ced, should be extracted in the same with any prospect of advantage, to sug- 
form as in actions for payment, Sche- gest a more condensed form of extract 


dule letter (B.) “ Acts and Commissions for proving . 
Acti than that which is now in use, as Te- 
tions of Declarator. gulated by the Act of Sederunt of the He 


The Commissioners further report, Court of Session, passed in 1800. 

That extracts in processes of declara- Appendix No. IT. " 

for ought only to contain the conclu- = The Commissioners do further re- am 

sons of the summons, and the judge- port, That as protestations, whether me 

ment pronounced by the Court in the judicial or for not producing suspet- . 
s10ns, 


a 
&. 
& a 


sions, &c. and letters of diligence for 
citing witnesses or havers, do seldom in 
any case exceed a sheet of two pages, 
there appears no objection to their be- 
ing continued in their present form. 

‘The Commissioners do further re- 
port their opinion, ‘That acts in actions 
for proving the tenor, acts in reduc- 
tions, and acts for first and second 
terms in improbations, are supcriluous, 
and ought to be discontinued. 

It remains to state, that there are 
other kinds of process competent before 
the Court of Session, besides ihe gene- 
ral classes above enumerated, But the 
Commussioners do report, that in all ot 
these the form of the extract may be 
easily framed on the same principles 
with cne or other of the schedules an- 
nexed in the Appendix, No. I. su)- 
ject only to such variations as circum- 
stances may require 3 which variations 
must be adapted to the prayer of the 
petition, or petition and complaint, if the 
cause originates in that shape, or to 
the conclusions libelled where a sum- 
mons is the foundation of the action, 
and in either case to the interlocutor 
pronounced by the Court. 

The Commissioners having thus re- 
ported their opinion upon concise forms 
applicable to the various classes of ac- 
tion competent before the Court of 
Session, to be substituted in the place 
of the present voluminous extracts, 
will now proceed to state their opinion 
upon 2 provision, which, so far as they 
can judge, might be adopted with 
great saving of expence to the parties 
cases of Appeal, aud for presersa- 
ion of processes in the Register House. 


Cases of Appeal. 


_ The Commissioners do report, That, 
morder to supply an authentic copy of 
the proceedings of the Court of Ses- 


sion, for the use of the House of Lords. 


in the event of an appeal, it might, in 
ir opinion, in future, be sufficient to 
transinit a set of the whole printed pa- 
Pers given into the Court of Session, 
“erttied by one of the principal Clerks 
March: 1810, 
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of Session, with the addition of such in- 
terlocuiors or minutes of the Court as 
shall be pronounced or framed subse- 
quent tothe date of the last of these prin- 
ted papers certified in the same manner, 


Record C 


The Commissioners do also report 
their opinion, That, in time coming, 
there ought to be no written copy 
made of any process in order to be 
transmitted to the general Register 
House, and that it shall only be ne- 
cessary to transmit the original pro- 
cess for preservation there, tive years 
alter the date of the final decreei. 
And the Commissioners do further re- 
port, that duplicates ought to be made 
of all cxtracts of decreets abridged as 
above recommended, which ought to 
be bound up in volumes, and remain 
in the Clerk’s oflice for five years, for 
the purpose of granting second ex- 
tracts, should any such be demanded, 
and at the end of every five years, the 
volumes containing these duplicates, 
with the processes to which they refer, 
should be transferred to the general 
Register House. 

Before proceeding to the second 
branch of this Report, the Commis- 
sioners submit, that, should their sug~ 
gestions be adopted by his Majesty 
and Parliament, provision ought to be 
made for the total abolition of the 
present forms and dues of extract, 
from and after a articular day, to be 
specified by Act of Parliament, and 
for the commencement of the new sys- 
tem, from the same date. 


(To be continued. ) 


Description of the Present State of 
GiBRALTAR, and of its Fortifications. 


IBRALTAR is 5200 varas (yards) 
long, and 1500 broad, in the 
wicest part; the perpendicular height 
is 500, and the circumference, inclu- 
ding the moles, angles, and bays, 
14,200. The rock is completely be- 
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set with batteries, thrown up at all 
points where they could not render 
the ascent completely inaccessible ; so 
that from Europa Point, which ad- 
vances farthest into the sea on the 
south siae, to the highest part of the 
rock, which is that of the north (at 
about two miles distance from the 
other,) there is not a single point 
which has not been put in a defensible 
condition. On the side nearest Spain, 
the internal fortufications, made since 
the time Gibraltar was besieged by 
the combined armies of France and 
Spain, are astonishing. ‘These im- 
provements are due to General O’Ha- 
ra, the late Governor; a great num- 
ber of workmen were employed about 
it for eight years, and doub.less with 
immense expence. ‘To give an idea 
ot the labour, it will be sufhaeut to 
mention, that the excavations, effected 
by the force of gunpowder in the cen. 
tre of the mountain, ani in the solid 
rock, form waults of such height and 
extent, that, during « siege, they can 
contain the whole garrison. 

These caverns, the most consider- 
able of which is the hall of St. George, 


communicate with the other batteries, 


established all along the mountain, by a 
winding road, and passable throughout 
on horsebrck, which must have cost 
an immense sum of money. It is im- 
possible to restrain your admiration 
at the execution of so bold, I mav add, 
so useless an undertaking, since the 
lower batteries, situated on the same 
point, on the exterior of the rock, are 
2 suificient defence, without this col- 
Jection of cannons suspended in the 
air in the higher batteries, the fire of 
which enfilade all the approaches of 
the enemy along the ground, while 
the others direct their fire from a 
height, and do but little execution, 
On returning towards Europa Point, 
as you enter the town, your attention 
is again strack by considerable fortifi- 
cations, barracks, magazines, and bat- 
teries, placed every where that the 
nature of the ground will admit, On 


the highest point of land the tower of 
St. George was built, under the di- 
rection ot General O’Hara. His in- 
tention was to raise it to a sufficient 
height to command the whole ot Ca- 
diz, and observe all that passed in 
that port ; but the English Govern- 
ment did not approve ot the underta- 
king, which is therefore left in an un- 
finished state, and O’Hara has been 
obliced to defray the expences already 
incurred out of his own pocket. 

Along the mountain you perceive 
several grottos, or natural excavations; 
that of St Michael is the most famous; 
the height of the entrance is 4574 va- 
ras above the level of the sea. ©The 
cavern below is at least seventy feet ; 
a rope is fastened round your body as 
you descend: it contains columns of 
crystallization and stalactites, imitating 
all the orders of architecture. ‘The 
water, filtering on all sides, has formed 
on the walls, and around, a profusion 
of ornaments of every sort. 

A hundred paces from its gate is 
another beautiful cavern, sixty: five va- 
ras square, and the vault twenty-one 
varas high. On the right is an open- 
ing, or second excavation, adorned 
with the same caprices of nature, but 
with so much regularity, that it-has 
the appearance of a temple. Perhaps 
it was formerly made use of for con- 
sulting some oracle, probably that of 
Hercules, who was the principal divi- 
nity of the place, as well as of the 
cave m the promoniory of Ampelusia, 
on the coast of Africa. From the 
entry of this cavern you discover the 
whole of the bay of Gibraltar ; you 
command a view of the country 
houses, the flower and kitchen. gardens, 
which the inhabitants have formed, 
one above the other, on the side of 
the mountain, up to the royal road, 
and the public walk, extending for 
about half a mile from the town of 
Gibraltar to the new town on the 
south. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 


taste end magnificence of the English, 
on 
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on seeing the care with which they 
have embellished the rock : they have 
spared nothing to cover it with trees 
and flowers, to support the earth with 
walls and props, to cut a number of 
roads through the solid rock, and 
make them passable on horseback and 
in carriages up to the very top; they 
have even sown some artificial mea- 
dows for their tlocks; an excellent 
example to the Spaniards, who could 
obtain, with much more facility, the 
same advantages in their fertile coun- 
try. From the grotto of St Michael 
you discover the magazines, the batte- 
ries, and the new town: on the south, 
the marine hospital, a handsome and 
commodious building, ‘lhe view ex- 
tends over a number of country houses, 
to some of which beautiful gardens are 
attached ; in time these new buildings 
will form a town, as considerable as 
that of Gibralter. Near, there are 
eight magnificent cisterns, large enough 
to contain 40,000 tons of water. ‘These 
cisterns are bomb- proof ; they receive 
all the water which flows down the 
side of the mountain, previously puri- 
hed in coppers erected for the purpose. 
The English have formed a project 
of building over these cisterns an edi- 
fice to keep every thing necessary for 
victualling ships ; and the hospital, as 
well as the artillery-park, being near, 
they could then instantly refit a squa- 
dron with every thing it might want. 
Before you arrive at the south gate, 
you observe a large and handsome 
square, surrounded with trees, now 
called the Field of Mars, formerly the 
Red Sand ; the size is such, that the 
— 5000 men, of which the garrison com- 
monly consists, can perform their ma- 
without inconvenience. It 
18 there the guard always musters, and 
on Sundays and holidays they make 
it the grand’ parade. The English 
‘toops carry neatness and military pre- 
cision to such excess, that it appears 
meonvenient and ridiculous to those 
who have served in armies less parti- 
cular in these respects, It is the 
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same with the regularity of their build- 
ings, and the useless labour of their 
detensive works; they have more the 
appearance of a park and palace of a 
sovereign, than a fortified town; the 
lines, embrasures, and keys of the 
arches are cut with inconceivable re- 
gularity, in large and hard blocks of 
stone, and all the military utensils are 
biought to similar perfection. Not 
withstanding the multiplied means of 
defence in Gibraltar, the place is not 
impregnable on the sea-side ; and the 
King’s Bastion, on which M. D’Ar- 
con directed his floating batteries, 
seems to be the true point of attack. 
Since the last siege they have encreas- 
ed the works of this line ; but such as 
they now are, they are not proportion- 


ed to the others, and the means that 


might be opposed to it, if the besiegers 
were masters of the sea, and directed 
the enterprize better. 


Memoirs of Dr James ANDERSON, 
late Physician-General, MADRAS. 


R ANDERSON was botn on the 
17th of January 1738. His fa- 
ther, Mr Andrew Anderson, who was 
a man of great worth, and highly es- 
teemed by all who knew hin, practi- 
sed medicine at the village of Long 
Hermiston, in the neighbourhood of 
—a The rudiments of his edu- 
“tion were obtained at a country 
school in that neighbourhood, and his 
studies were completed at Edinburgh, 
under the tuition of Dr Cullen, and o- 
ther eminent Professors of that Uni- 
versity. 
He went out as surgeon to an East 


India shipin the year 1759, and again © 


in 1761, after which, he remained in 
India, 

'He commenced his medical career 
in the Company’s land service at the 
siege of Manilla, and was afterwards 
placed in situations of the greatest trust 
and responsibility during the subsequent 
arduous wars and severe service, which 
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niuswma; in all which time, he was 
the triend and companion of the re. 
nowned characiers, who ihen com- 
manded the Company’s armies. His 
anxious kindness to the sich, his unre- 
mitted exertions, his generak philan- 
throphy and nobleness ot mind gained 
him universal esteem : his companions 
of those days were ever after solicitous 
to shew him their high sense of his me- 
rits. 

In 1771, he was appointed one of 
the Presidency surgeons at Madras, 
where he constantly resided till his 
death. 

In 1778, he obtained from Govern- 
ment, the grant of an extensive piece 
of waste land, at a short distance from 
the fort. To improve this land occu- 
pied much of his time, and it latterly 
constituted his greatest pleasure, His 
garden, on which no expence was spa- 
red, and which was so generally the 
resort for pleasure and instruction, 
shewed the dignified scale of all his ac- 
tions ; and to the example it afforded, 
may, in a great measure, be attributed 
the improvement which has since been 
made in the country round Madras. 
He collected trees from all quarters, 
and ever solicitous to extend the bene- 
fits of nature, he was never happier 
than when he could oblige any one by 
distributing them. 

Possessing an ardent desire for 
science, a sound judgment, and a ver 
retentive memory, he wasalways thank- 
ful for books, as he could seldom find 
suthcient to occupy his mind ; of which 
he frequently complained. He thus 
acquired much general and useful know- 
ledge, as is evinced by the extensive 
printed correspondence he carried on 
since 1786, for public purposes, and 
solely at his own expence. 

_On his first voyage to India, having 
witnessed the greatest distress at sea 
from scurvy, and having afterwards 
seen the height of human misery trom 
famine, durmg Hyder’s invasion of the 
Carnatic, these occurrences made strong 
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established the British dominion in the 


and lasting impressions on his mind, 


_and led, in a great measure, to his nv- 


merous publications on the cultivation 
of the nopal, the introduction of the 
Cochineal insect, the culture of the 
Bourbon cotton, of silk, indigo, and 
other subjects connected with the ge- 
neral improvement of the Company's 
possessions, and calculated to promote 
the comfort and happiness of the in- 
habitants, and to prevent the recur- 
rence of such dreadful evils. His 
name thus became universally known, 
and was never méntioned by the na- 
tives, but with respect and reverence ; 
they looked upon him as their father 
and their friend. 

These publications will best bespeak 
the warmth and benevolence of his 
heart, and energy of his mind, and 
shew, thatin the attainment of whatever 
could benefit his species, no labour or 
expence was spared. His letiers on 
the use and culture of the nopal, o: 
which he made extensive plantation: 
for the public benefit, and those on 
the subject of the Cow Pox, the suc- 
cessful establishment of which, in ]i- 
Gia, is chiefly owing to his wisdom 
and unwearied essiduity, will shew the 
enthusiasm of his mind in pursuit 0! 
such objects 3 deeming them religious 
obligations, they at times absorbed 
his whole attention. The benefits 2/- 
ready produced will stamp him a be- 
nefactor of mankind ; his ardent and 
active benevolence, ever ready to €"- 
gage in whatever concerned the wel- 
fare and happiness of his fellow-cie? 
tures, will long be remembered in In- 
dia, with affection and gratitude. 

Always eminent in his profession, 
Kind and attractive in his manners, 
with generally a great flow of spirits, 
he was long courted and admired. 
Ry those who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance, his name will never be 
mentioned without affection and de- 
light. A stranger to deceit himsel’, 
he could with difficulty be persuaded 
of its existence in others ; he therefore 
spoke his sentiments freely on all o¢- 

casions, 
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casions, without meaning to offend. 
Liberal in all his actions, and far 
above every selfish passion, he was 
ever the patron and encourager of 
merit,—his purse and his best endea- 
vours were ever ready to relieve dis- 
“tress. 

With a mind thus noble, genetous, 
and humane, his person and deport- 
ment were graceful and dignified ; his 
countenance comely and interesting ; 
his keen, expressive, benevolent eye, 
spoke to every feeling heart. Hospi- 
table in the extreme, his house was 
always the asylum of sickness, of 
friendship, and of young men on their 
first arrival in the country. His ta- 
ble was almost always crowded, and 
who that has ever witnessed it can 
forget the kind welcome and happi- 
ness that prevailed, with the pleasant, 
sportive, instructive argument, of which 
he was so fond! 

Happy within himself, with a.mind 
extremely well regulated, seldom al- 
‘owing his temper to be ruffled, or 
even old habits to continue, when 
deemed improper, he attained a 
good old age with a remarkable tlow 
of health aud spirits, when he was 
‘uddenly struck with a complaint in 
his bowels, which in the course of 
seven days put a period to the life of 
this amiable and excellent man in his 
‘eventy-second year. 

In his last moments he expressed 
much gratitude for the anxious solici- 
tude shewn by the Settlement for his 
recovery, His strong mind and ami- 
wble qualities never forsook him. 

Yo those who knew him, this will 
‘ppear but a feeble and imperfect 
sketch of this rare and great man.— 
Phe loss of so superior a character is 
4 public misfortune, and will be most 
‘everely felt. He might be truly said, 


‘ Natua ipsa valere, et mentis viribus 
‘eitarl, et quasi Guodam divino spiritu 
“Hari —Cicrro, 


He was interred with military ho- 
The Union flag was hoisted 
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in the fort half mast high, and minute 
guns were fired during the mournful 
procession, from his garden house to 
the burial ground. His remains were 
attended to their last home by a de- 
tachment of the royal artillery, and 
His Majesty’s royal regiment. ‘The 
coffin was carried by artillerymen, and 
the pall-bearers were the Hon. Sir 
Thomas Strange, Chief Justice, Sir 
B. Sulivan, the three Members of 
Council, the Commander in Chief, 
and his nephew, Dr Berry, as Chiet 
Mourner. ‘The procession was closed 
by a large concourse of all ranks, Eu- 
ropeans and natives, anxious, by this 
public, though mournfui testimony, to 
shew their respect and veneration for 
departed worth. 
A meeting of the Medical Officers 
at the Presidency was held soon after 
Dr Anderson’s death, to consider the 
most effectual means for erecting 2 
suitable monument to his memory 5 
—and it being stated, that the settle- 
ment at large had it already in con- 
templation to enter into a general sub- 
scription for that purpose, it was re- 
solved to invite the Medical Gentle- 
men on the Coast Establishment, to 
join in making up the sum of one 
thousand guineas, as their proportion 
towards the general contribution. 


Memoranda of an Earthquake, by a 
resident at the Carr. cf Goon Hore, 
taken at the time of its occurrence, on 
the evening of December 4, 1809. 


O* the Ist, 2d, and 3d of this 
month, the weather had suddenly 
become hot, close, and oppressive ; the 
latter in so great a degree as to indicate 
its being strongly impregnated with 
electric matter. The temperature at 
noon of each day had uniformly stood 
at 86, and near midnight, at 76, i 
N. W. by N. exposure, under the 
shade of trees. On the two former of 
these the wind had been light from 


the N. W. until the evening of i 
t 


- 


~ 


| | 
4) 
} 
i 
i 
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Earthquake the Cape Good 


_ all around never ceasing to howl ; the 
horses pawing and snorting ; and the 
lion being very frequently observed to 
roar. Seven more shocks, running 
uniformly the same course, but gradu- 
ally diminishing in power, succeeded 
of twelve by. two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and a thirteenth at a quarter be- 
fore three; the last four of which were 
rather heard than distinctly felt, re. 
sembling distant heavy artillery. Dus 
ring the previous. fifteen hours, my 
watch, which is a new one, and 


, ing..-Upon inquiry, I found several 
other watches, as well as clocks, un- 


being der similar. circumstances, or else of 


losing time considerably. The night 

"passed: tranquil, the. wind proceeding 

in itt _ gusts for some time from 

the S. E. to. which succeeded a calm. 
_ December 5. 


tion ; and at five minutes past twelve 
in a still lighter degree. At this 
and was fast falling—temperature 78 
—sky clear and calm. At a quarter 
before five o’clock, P. M. a very per- 
ceptible concussion of about half a 


ild- minute’s duration, took -place, after 


which the atmosphere became heavy, 
dark, and cloudy, in the N.. W. with 
light airs from the West. Eight 
P...M. wind westerly, with 
_ slight rain ; heavy, cloudy atmosphere, 
temperature 68... At eleven P. M. 
temperature 66, wind S, W. without 
rain; thencalm. 7 

At half past five, A. M., when m 

_ bed, I perceived a sensible concussion, 
with the subterrancous sound passing 
like all the former, from S.toN. At 
noon, temperature 66.—atmosphere 
sing 
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| ter, when it suddenly veered towards 
the S. E, accompanied with a thick, 
| heavy, and obscure atmosphere : dur- 
ing a considerable portion of the time, 
however, dead calms had prevailed. 
| December 4. 
Temperature. at noon, 76, wind 
S. E. and moderate, but increasing a 
little towards evening, when it gradu- 
ally died away into a perfect calm 
In this state, at half-past ten at nig 
I was suddenly roused from sleep b 
the combined effects of a loud, 
low, subterraneeus sound, on violen 
degree of agitation :——somewhat con- ¢ upon principle of a chro- 
fused i in the first moment, but.soonze- nometer,. had entirely ceased go- 
from the violent motion, and 
cracking of the building, of its 
a earthquake, I walked am- 
mediately into the garden, waiting the 
: event. This first shock must, 1 ima- 
gine, have continued during two mi- 
nutes ; an interval of about one suc- 
ceeded, when a still more violent con- . At six A. M. another shock was 
cussion took place, attended with a si-- very perceptibly felt, running in the 
milar, but yet louder subterraneous same direction, but shorter in dura- 
sound, seemingly proceeding like the 
former, from mn the centre of the 
Wind, or Devil’s Mountain, standing 
| nearly due south, into the sea, nearly 
due north, and gradually dying away 
in the immense distance its 
course. The rocking motion, during 
this shock, was of such a nature, as to 
create the persuasion that the 
ing would instantly fall tothe ground. 
No peculiar smell, or unusual appear- 
ance in the atmosphere, was observa- 
ble in any quarter, the firmament be- 
ing bright with stars, and the horizon 
Clear: this second shock, I thi 
must have continued from two.t 
utes. Three more 
the same direction, bu 
ished violence, occurred i 
within 
of all t 
continuance 
e; the dog 


Earthquake at the 
sing. “Atten P. M. very dark and 
heavy clouds:'in the South, without 
rain—perfectly calm, but oppressive 


atmosphere, the temperature being at - 


67,—my watch centinuing to lose a- 
bout eight minutes in twenty-four 
hours—miik newly drawn coagulated 

in little better than an 
‘hourno wind. -At midnight, the 
temperature fell to 63—the sky be- 
came much more clear, andthe atmos- 


phere less oppressive—night calm. 
December 7. 


At eight, A. M., temperature 63, 
wind S. W. weather mild, with a 
few clouds in the South—light breeze 
from the S. W. At noon, tempera- 
ture 73, with little wind from the S. 
At half past-seven, P. M., a 
slight repetition of a shock was felt, 
and another at a few minuies before 


eleven P. M. and again at three mi- 


nutes before twelve, it being a dead 
calm—the night being star-light, 


perature 
in the middle of which I distinctly 
heard a repetition of the sound from 


vable, this consequently removes the 
idea of the concussion proceeding from 
December 8. 


At seven,-A. M. temperature 66, 
—sky bright, and clear horizon— 


watch stil con- 
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~~ December 9. 


six o'clock, A. M. temperature 


67—sky clear—wind westerly. 

N. B. The loss of time, and, in ene 
instance, the snapping of the main- 
spring of a watch, together with a fire 


ball, said to be observed over the 
mountains, in the west, at its com- 


mencement, and various stars shooting 
during its continuance, appear to have 
been the only :physical phenomena 


which accompanied this extraordinary 


event. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT. | 


‘¢ For three days previous to the 
4th inst. the weather had been calm, 


and unusually hot; a little past ten 


o’clock, on that night, we were sitting 
with doors and windows open, S—— 
and Mrs K—— in the room, when a 
most dreadful noise took place, shak- 
ing the whele house. I ran into the 
street, calling out “God Almighty, 
there’s the magazine blown up,” but 
had not been there two minutes before 
another shock followed, much seve- 
rer than the first; and after this a 
third in five minutes more. You may 
readily imagine the confusion that suc- 
ceeded ; every body ranintothe streets, 
half out of bed, wrapt upin any thing, 
and horror painted on their counte- 
nances, some really frantic ; the 


all out of the barracks on the parade, 


and every body expecting to be swal- 
lowed up, for it was now evidently a 
violent earthquake. ~The shocks con- 
tinued until the 8th, in the afternoon, 
at intervals of a few hours from each 


other, but feeble and distant, not oc- 


casioning any motion, and like 
thunder at distance. It has 
a good deal of damage; many 
houses dreadfully rent ; “ae quite 
down ; and pillars, urns, and such or- 
naments; thrown down. Méestaer’s 
house has ‘suffered very much, the 
gable end down ; so has‘ Colonel Pi- 
= and Mr Rynveldt’s. ‘Your's 
as escaped with a slight rent in’ the 


dining-room wall, and part of the or- 


namen 


3 


and no peculiar appearances 
observable. At midnight I went to 
_ running the usual course from 
South to North. No clouds. during 
this evening were : - 
SW. At noon, temperature 74— 
wind S. E. three: o'clock, a 
shock equally felt and heard took 
Place for about half a minute. At 
tine P. M. wind strong from the S. 
E. At cleven P. M. night clear, 
with wi 
| 
— | 
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namental front down. Your cottage 
has also suffered a little, the great 
schuur a good deal. About Jan 
Biesge’s kraal the ground opened in 
several places, and those on the spot 
assert, that flames appeared, and that 
the salt river was dry for some time. 
My house escaped with a very slight 
crack up stairs, and the frame of one 
of the kitchen windows broke. It 
was preceded by a fog on Sunday 
night, which cleared away afterwards. 
A south-east wind blew in the after- 
noon pretty smart; but subsided at 
nine o’clock entirely ; next day in the 
afternoon the fog came in from the 
sea with a fresh wind, and some rain 
on Wednesday morning. During the 
shocks, therm. 74. bar. 29. 80. and 
falling gradually. You will natural- 
ly imagine that every body felt alarm- 
ed at such an awful visitation.” 


Lhe Force of Genius, or Adventures of 
a Player. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 


I Am a mortal, to whom humour is 

so agreeable, that I would willingly 
lower my genti/i/y a little at any time 
to enjoy it: It was this temper which 
introduced me to the hero of the pre- 
sent paper. 

In one of my late walks in the 
neighbourhood of our town, t’other 
day, 1 was accosted thus, “ Ha! iny 
dear Sir, how d’ye do? "tis long since 
I have had the pleasure of seein g vou.” 
If this address to me was unexpecicd, 
the figure that delivered it was as fe- 
markable ; his age seemed to be about 
five-and twenty ; he was dressed in a 
coat which bore the appearance of 
once having been fashionable, with a 
fou! shirt and neckcloth correspond- 
ing, in the hih convolutions of which, 
his chin was buried; in short, he ap- 
peared a battered beau. As I stood 


considering him, Don’t you know 


me, Sir?” said he ; * * time hath chan. 
ged me since you saw mic last: 1 had 
the honour ot shaving your worship’s 
father ; but if you'll do me the ho. 
nour just to step into this house, and 
drink a glass for old acquaintance 
sake—” ‘The fellow’s impudence, | 
own, tickled me so, that 1 went in ac- 
cordingly. + ‘Uhis way, this way,” 
said he, with a sort of mimicking voice; 
“ t this is the place,”? clapping down 
an arm chair by the side of a small 
parlour fire; “ the morning is wel,” 
continued he, “ ‘Toms? || a’ cold— 
what does your honour please to 
drink ?§” “ A little brandy and wa- 
ter,” said I, ‘he maid went and 
brought it. ‘I presume, Sir, said J, 
that you intend to fill the place ot 
your late deceased master Curlew.” 
Me, Sir ? no ! “Ill none of it**,” but 
while the circling glass shall warm our 
hearts}++, Ill give you an account ot 
what I intend to do, and of what I 
have been doing “ even from my boy- 
ish daystt.’? Most true are those 
lines, which I have somewhere or other 
seen : 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush 


unseen, 
“ And waste its sweetness on the desert 


au. 

“ Thus, Sir, might it have been 
with me; I might have been at this 
moment standing bowing to the penny 
customers in a barber’s shop, and 


those fingers been employed in taking 


every ugly old fellow in the country 
by the nase. “ Fye on’t—oh fye $4.” 
My talents might have been lost ; but 
the fire of genius urged me “ to spur 
the dunghill where my fate had throws 
me” jl I felt “ the divinity stir 
within me 4,” which eventually raisee 
me to what Iam.” “ Why really, Su, 
sal 


* Comedy of Errors, 
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The Force of Genius. 


said 1} your speechis rather sublime 
for my humble understanding--pray ex- 
plain yourself.“ In one word, then,” 
said he, “ 1am turned player.” * Play- 
er!” said I, “isthistheelevation which 

ou spoke of ?—pray where do you 
play?” * Oh, Sir, all over the coun- 
try; my avililies are not confined to 
asingle spot, “ like the dull weed 
which rots itself at rest *.” ‘ Sir,” 
said 1, * I can no longer withhold tel- 
ling you my mind :—when you whipt 
of a beard, you were an useful mem- 
ber of Society, but now, being a strol- 
ler, you are worse than useless.”—— 
“ My dear Sir,” returned my gentle- 
man, “* how you do run on! § nassion 
is the worst argument a man can use, 
so let it be the last +;’ so far from be- 
ing a debauchee, 1 am a champion, 
Sir, of the public morality : 


‘A nation’s taste depends on you", 

Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 
These are lines Sir, which the enemies 
of the drama would do well to consi- 
der.” Perceiving that the attempt 
to reclaim him from his senseless pro- 
ceedings would be vain, and being 
anxious to learn by what means he 
came to turn stroller, 1 desi:ed him 
to go on, which he did as follows: 
“ You must know, Sir, that my father 
Was a very honest cobler in our town 5 
andcontrived to patch up an education 
9 far as his poor profits would allow, 
“he scarce was worth a ducat § :? well, 
after leaving school, with * shining 
morning face |!,? bidding for ever adiew 
tomy schoolinaster, whom I hated as 
I did the devil, for he was a sour old 
fellow, and never, but when he went 
bout breech-flogping, was a grin on 
his face, ¢ sternly smiled}.? Then, Sir, 

was bound an apprentice toCurl’em, 
and here might the smothered spark 
°'gentus been for everextin guished, had 


Hamlet. + Honey Moon. 
; Epistle to Garrick. | 
“nice Preserved, As vou it, 
+ Douctas. 
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not ‘ the brief chronicles of the times*,’ 
come to the place.” ‘ The players, 
1 suppose you mean,” said I: “ Yes,” 
said he,—‘ 1 went tosee them, and my 
heart was touched + :? from that mo- 
iment ] abominated razors 3 a wig I ne- 
ver touched, unless to place ene on 
my ‘actor browf,’ to play a part with- 
al when Curl’em was absent. ‘£ My 
heart bounded at a play :? Oh? how 
I Jong’d to be an acior! It was my 
thought by day and my dream by 
night. Fortune at length putit m my 
power :—’twas thus, Sir: Douglas was 
announced for representation ; a cha- 
racter of all others, Romeo excepted, 
that my genius had cut me out for: 
the night came; a full audience await- 
ed the rising of the curtain, and grew 
impatient because it did not move.—~ 
Norval had got himself tipsy, and 
could not appear: just as they were 
about to make an apology, which 
would not have been accepted ‘ en- 
thusiasm burst the bands of fear||,’ I 
went tothe green-room, ‘Gentlemen’, 
says I,*I will undertake the part:’ 
© You!’ said they ali with a stare of 
astonishment, ‘ let them stare on **,? 
‘Me,’ said I! § You,’ said the represen~ 
tative of Glenalvon, ‘ You! Norval °’ 
‘And whois Norval in Glenalvon’s 
eves vociferated 1.—The manner in 
which I gave in this single sentence 
operated more strongly in my favour 


than volumes of words could have 


done. Sutliceit tosay,—tbey admired, 
and agreed to make trial of me. The 
curtain drew up, and forward strode 
intrepid I, in the costume of Douglas. 
The claps which followed my exits 
showed how well I acquitted myself. 
‘by Heaven I was thrice myself ++ ;” 
then on my crest, ‘ glory like a daz 
zling eagle stood ¢t.’ The performers 
crowded round me when I left the 

stage, 
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stage; and “twas hard to make my 
towns-folk believe, that the ‘ daring 
Douglas,’ was Strutt, the apprentice of 
Cuil’em. § Phen farewell, along fare- 
well to all my shaving*.’ Returning 
home in triumph, ‘1 disdain’d the bar- 
ber’s slothful lite ¢.? I knock’d at 
iny father’s door just as ke had done 
prayers, * Wha’s there ? ’ said he. *My 
name is Norval,’ said I. ‘1 ken nae 
body o’ that name,’ said the ignorant 
old put, so goabout your business — 
ha! ha! ha! King, father,roy al Dane, 
Jet me not burst in ignorance,—ha ! 
ha ! hal’ — ‘Ud wager a boddle,’ cried 
my mother, ‘’tis our Davie And 
what keeps you out so late ?? said my 
tather, as he opened the door. * No 


more of that {,’ said 1. * No more of 


what ?? said my father :* answer for 


your conduct tome instantly, sirrah ;— 
toll me where you’ve been, and give 
me a Satistactory answer.’ 


Nay, my good Lord, tho’ I revere you 
much, 
Within my bosom reigns snother Lord.{’ 


* The scoundrel ’s gotten himsel’ fou,’ 


said the old boy, half chok’d with 
rage : ‘ gae to your bed now, you vil- 
lain 5 but you shall pay for this break- 
in’ o’ God’s word in the morning.’ 
** My deeds upon my head,—I crave 
the law**.” I spoke this exactly in 
the manner I had seen it acted the 
night before: yet, Sir, the dull creature 
still overlook'd my expanding merit 
and impute: d my spirit to intoxication 
till in came Curl’em in search of me, 


and told them all the particulars as 


they had been related in his shop, a- 
long with some embellishments of his 
own, 

*I do remember the barber 4; he 
burst in, ‘ like the meteor of a troubi'd 
heav’n}{!’ My father made toward me 


cm 


* Henry VILL Douglas. 
t Othello. Douglas, 
** Merchant of Venice. 

+ Romeo aad Jaliet.j 

ryt part Henry XN, 


with the strap directly :-—* Assault me 
not, Lord Randolph—=-not as thoy 
lov’st thyself.” How he look’d! while 
Curl’em swore, ‘ He is as mad as a 
March hare—the moon is full at pre- 
sent, is it not?’ * By gazing on the 
moon*.’ * Shake not thy fat face and 
thy wig at me}; said Ito him. So » Sit, 
instead of going to bed, ‘sleep no more; 
I went off to my new brethren, as “1 
had made up my rest to run away { ;’ 
and we decamped that night, for fear 
of pursuit,—(as I was teo precious to 
be lost). to , about ten miles dis- 
tant. Thus, Sir, did my genius 
soar above every obstacle ; thus, Sir, 
was I made an actor, and till now 
have I continued one. Oh, how I have 
shone a sun among surrounding stars! 
for every one used to croud to sve 
“ the celebrated Mr Strutt, from the 
Theatres-Royal, London and Edin- 
burgh.” My pockets have been ready 
to crack with mon—no—but my eas 
have with applause. But out on thee 
‘strumpet Fortune§,’ when thou smil- 
est, thoul’t certainly deceive us**: 
In the last place, where we played, 
Sir, to crowded houses, and 1 was, as 
usual, the favourite of the town, iy 
benefit arrived :—and what did I draw, 
think you? fourpence halfpenny, after 
paying expences! I was annihilated, 
but soon found out the cause of my 
bad fortune had alittle amour with 
the Bailie’s daughter, who had been 
attracted by my performance of Ar. 
cher,( Sir, we shall drink her health +45) 
for indeed, ‘although 1 account my- 


self a eae of no reckoning, not 
worth a lady’s eye ff,’ yet s: found 
me, though I could not at to bea 
marvellous proper man.’-—But, Sir, 
did Archer to the life; so, as I was 


saying, Sir, ‘the lady loved me + 
an 


* Mountaineers. + Macbeth. 
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and was caught writing to me by her fa- 
ther, who had before observed her act- 
ing in her chamber. ‘Lhe thing spread 
all over the town like lightning : adieu 
then to well doing : every father pro- 
hivited his daughter from going to 
the theatre; and the gentlemen were 
piqued, because the players were Akely 
to have more success among the ladies 
than themselves. One inatsfortune 
breeds a second. Some poultry had 
been missing from about our doors, 
where the company lodged, and, 
‘would the heart of man believe 10!” 
‘list, oh list *!" a warrant was issued 
against us for hen-stealing! You 
may perceive, Sir, ’twas pure malice 
of the Justice against us ;—but ‘ could 
we take arms against a sea of 
troubles +?" no, surely, we pursued the 
only safe methed to avoid disaster— 
the road from the town,—leaving be- 
hind us our stage furniture, to pay our 
expences; and having all separated 
tor tear of detection, here I am on my 
way to Edinburgh, to offer myself to 
Mr Siddons,”"—* I fear,” said I, he 
won’t accept of your  services.”— 
“Then he has no taste, no judgment 
or merit, by gad,” returned he: “here, 
landlady, ¢ bring me some sack {°— 
tilthe sioup again, and, d’ye hear, a 
half pound of steaks alone with it.” 
if pound o ks alone with it, 
“Why, really, Mr Strutt,” cried the 
landlady, * 1 wish you would consi- 
der—” “ Consider what, my dear,” 
said he “the old score,” said the 
fandiady, * A hyena, a hyena tru- 
ly §.” spouted Mr Strutt ; “ bring what 
call for directly : —d-—n my eyes, 
ivat the Gentleman willing to pay the 
‘eckoning 299 
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—-—— quod magis ad nos 


Pertinet, ac nescire est. 
Hlor. 

. if Now THYSELF,’ is a precept not 

more venerable for the remote 
antiquity trom which it has deseend- 
ed to us, than important by the bene- 
ficial consequences of which a due re- 
gard toit may be productive m hu- 
man life. It is not one of those rules 
of conduct which have reference only 
to particular classes or orders of men, 
or which are applicable only in certain 
specific circumstances: its obligation 
is universal, its msterest commensurate 
with that of our moral improvement : 
for, if it be true that no faults can be 
corrected which have not been first 
perceived, nor dangers avoided of which 
there is no apprehension, then, of 
course, there can be no uniform nor 
consistent virtue without a reasonable 
degree of self-knowledge. While the 
snares for innocence are spreed every 
where, it is the effect of a due acquain- 
tance with ourselves that the heart is 
set upon its guard against the tempia- 
tions by which it ts peculiarly liable 
to be seduced, that we are led io shun 
the path which we had in any former 
instance trodden with peril, and, iho’ 
we may have the semblance, are pre- 
vented from resting satished till we 
be possessed also of the reality of good- 

ess. 

‘There can. be no one so much a 
stranger to the nature of his own mind 
as to suppose, that the kind of know- 
ledge of which we are speaking can 
be the result of any single act of re- 
flexion. The character of the soul is 
formed only by degrees: its various 
features develope themselves in no de- 
terminate order, just a3 the occasions 
arise in the intercourse of life to draw 
them forth: the impression of them 
can be caught therefore in no other 


way than by a daily attention (to whar 


passes within ourselves, and by the 
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frequent revival of traits otherwise 
evanescent and apt to be speedily et- 
faced, by the stated practice of selt-ex- 
amination. It is ducing these periods 
of salutary review that the opportuni- 
ty is ina special manner atlorded, of 
traciag fully, and in all its bearings, 
the error which may once have mb- 
led —of ascertaining the deviations by 
which even good alfections may some- 
times betray into guilt, and of mark- 
ing, with a view to future profit, the 
fatal progress by which, in our parti- 
cular temperament of soul, a mere in- 
advertency may grow up Imo an act 
of vice, that act nto a habit, and that 
habit into an inveterate and curable 
disease. On the other hand, in res- 
pect to actions which may liave pas- 
sed with the world for truly good 
and virtuous, this inguisition discovers 
their secret motives; it suggests how 
large a deduction must often be made 
trom the amount of popular applause 
for reasons which fall not under the 
cognisance of strangers, or into which 
they may be little disposed to seruti- 
nize: it distinguishes between what 
was the result of settled purpose, and 
what owed its origin to accident, and 
gives their proper places severally to 
the fruits of labour and to the spon- 
taneous shootings from a naturally hap- 
py disposition, In short, by means of 
self-examination, when properly con- 
ducted, a man is presented to himself 
in his real colours, the mask is strip. 

ed off which a secvet partiality would 
interpose between him and even his 
own thoughts, and he is sisted before 
the tribunal of the mind, divested 
equally of the additions of friendship 
and of walignity. 

When it is considered what the 
great purposes are to which this sort 
of inquiry 48 or ought to be subser- 
Vien!, vm might be supposed that, tho 
the discoveries to which it leads may 
be sometimes pain’ ‘ul, vet the exercise 
would be cherished as in fact the most 
interesting in which a human being 


can engage. And this wold assu- 


redly be the case were men in general 
disposed as unreservedly to yield ui 
the actual guidance of their conduct 
to the higher powers of their nature, 
as they are ready in words to admit 
their te. Bui man, though suh- 
ciently fond of his distinction of a ra- 
tional agent, and apt enough to value 
himself upon it, is in reality and ty 
truth ofien nothin g less than rational, 
In a large proportion of cases he is the 
slave of appetite or passion. — ‘The 
blandishmenis of sloth can, in his 
breast, prevail over the convictions ot 
duty. And the dread of a little u- 
easiness has frequently proved more 
than a match for the most unequivo- 
cal prospects of improvement. A 
Whole host of such pernicious counsel. 
lors standing directly in the way ot 
every vigorous exertion for the acqui- 
sition of self- knowledge, the first and 
the last step in this progress termi- 
nates, for the most part, at the bare 
conviction of its utility, and the hope- 
ful germ of active virtue expires in 
feebleness of vain resolution, or the 
unavailing regrets of ever-returning 
procrastination. 

While in this manner, chiefly thro’ 
their own fault, men remain too often 
n ignorance of their real character, it 
will yet seldom happen that they will 
be able entirely to divert their thoughts 
from the subject. ‘There may be 
rare instances of persons, who, “sunk 
during the greater part of their exist- 
ence in a sort of mental lethargy, ae 
hardly ever roused on any occasion 
bevond the pitch of habitual indifier- 


ence. But, in the ord! inary staie of 


the human mind, a certain “degree of 
seli- “approbation 1 is an indispensible ree 
quisite to any tolerable measure of e- 
jovment, or even of tranquillity. ‘The 
legitimate road to these objects by - 
tual inquiry and by correction, where 
that may be necessary, in the senil- 
ments or conduct, being in effect shut 


upon the indolent and the timid, th re 
only 
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only alternative is, to lend themselves 
freely to the deceits which in such cir- 
cumstances the heart is abundantly 
prone to practise, Against men wil- 
ling to be deceived, there may be 
even little occasion for its employing 
much of that subtilty, for which it 
has been $0 generally noted. It may 
be enough, tor example, if it can suc- 
ceed, merely in withdrawing the at- 
tention from the darker paris of the 
ehartcter, or in weakening and per- 
plexing the natural impression, respect- 
nig the force of the motives towards 
deiermining the merits of acteons. 
Lothario is a professed devauchee. 
fo procure for himself a transient 
gratification, he would never hesitate 
io sacrifice the peace of a family, or 
to implant, in the bosom of innocence, 
the seeds of endless wretchedness and 
remorse : yet, where there is no inter- 
ference on the part of his pleasures, 
Lothario appears not devoid of huma- 
nity. His charities are at least as fre- 
quent and as considerable, as those of 
any other in his neighbourhood of e- 
qual fortune. His soul, if we may 
judge from the expression of counte- 
nance with which he may have been 
observed to listen to the tale of woe, 
would seem to be, even beyond the 
commen measure, turned to melting 
pily—an impression, the truth of 
which cannot be doubted, when it is 
compared with the exertions which he 
has been known to make sometimes, 
for the relief of the distresses which 
he had in this manner pro-ed himself 
to have felt. ‘Though it may be only, 
therefore, one or two of the least dis- 
criminating, among such as have tasted 
of the bounty of Lothario, who will, in 
favour of his kindness to them indivi- 
dually, be disposed to overlook all 
that is defective in his character, yet 
who, it may be said, can deny him the 
Praise of benevolence? On this point, 
the favourable opinion which he en- 
tertains of himself is only in unison 
with the public sentiment; it is one 


Which could hardly fail to he produ- 
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ced in his mind, independently, al- 
most, of its own consciousness, from 
the frequent occasions on which he 
has had addressed to him the language, 
with the homage of gratitude, and 
subject, as he must necessarily be, to 
be preyed upon at times by recollec- 
tions of a less pleasing nature, it is not 
wonderiul that he should, without un- 
willingness, admit the grateful relief, 
which, on this side at least, should 
seem to stand ever open to him. 
Unless with the view of making 
room for a better foundation, and a 
better superstructure, we would un- 
willingly shake the single pillar upon 
which even a delusive peace of mind 
may temporarily rest. But the lan- 
guage of truth 1s here the language of 
triendship, and its dictate is, that sup- 
posing the vices of Lothario to admit 
of being compensated by any virtues 
whatever, which they evidently do not, 
yet so far is his benevolence from 
containing in it any thing superero- 
gatory, to be set for such a purpose 
over against defects in other parts of 
his character, that it is in fact itself 
materially defective. It. stands im 
complete subordination, as has been 
observed, to the leading propensity, 
the love of pleasure. It might be 
refining too much to say, that it is 
no other in reality than one mode of 


selfishness. But it plainly wants some 


of the most essential characteristics of 
Vir(uous principle —authority, stability, 
consistency : and probably little injus- 
tice would be done to the real merits 
of Lothario, were he to be described 
as one merely in whom the corrupting 
influences of a life devoted to selfish 
pleasures, had not yet obliterated all 
traces of the original kindness of na- 
ture in the formation of his temper 
and disposition. 

The character of Sophronio is, in 
every thing almost, the reverse of that 
of Lothario. He is one of those sober- 


minded citizens who hold steadily in 


the even tenor of their way, equally 
removed from glaring faults and from 
splendid 
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splendid acquirements. The chicf 
y See eof his hfe scems to be a sort 
of undevisting method, which has 
place in every thing that concerns 
him, his business, his recreations, his 
domestic economy. By long conti- 
nued industry, he has now acquired 
considerable property 5 but his habits 
differ in no material respect from what 
they were at his first setting out in 
the world 5 nor is his expence, except 
2s a necessary consequence of the in- 
crease of his fam ily, much enlarged. 
Yi no one could easily recollect any 
instance of his generosity, he has 
never been blamed fer injusiice 5 and 
if the occaticn rarely occurs for com- 
plimenting him, on the acuteness of 
his understanding, or the brilliancy of 
his wit, he has to console himself, 
that he has escaped also the irregula- 
ities which are so often found in the 
train of superior talents. He is little 
winbiuious of the distinctions that are 
most valued among the votaries either 
of science or of fashion. He rests 
with a secret pride on a supposed wis- 
dom, which has attached him to pur- 
Suits ‘of a inore solid kind, and is net 
unwilling that the incense of ap- 
plause should fall to the share of cthers, 
while, with the consciousness, he en- 
the fruits of his better-directed 
Sagacity. With such qualifications, 
though Sophronio, as becomes a good 
an, edmits unlimitedly the truth 
of all the statements which occur in 
the public service of the church, re- 
specting the ¢ ‘epravity of ovr nature, 
it 1s doubtful if he ever thought of o 
ferring anv of these observations par- 
ticularly to himself, or of enquiring 
whether, as an iadividusl. he was 

chargeable with any part of that cor- 
ruption, which, in the cross, he has so 
ofte en affected to deplore. The truth 
is, that the ordinary current of his life 
being mathed by few outrages of a 
wore flagran t kind, bis self-love easily 
elevates into virtue, what at best is 
only the absence of vice; and on a 
compatison of his own abstinences 


with the criminal excesses of other, 
he hugs himself upon his goodness, as 
he had before done upon his prudence, 
But were this question sufliciently con- 
nected with the immediate mterests of 
Sophronio, to obtain from him the at. 
tention which, in cases of that sort, 
he usually bestows, he might find 
some slight ground for su: specting, 
what is not at all doubiful to others, 
that in a moral point of view, he has 
no reasonable pretension whatever to 
the merit, on which, though accustom. 
ed to disclaim every thing of this sort, 
he is yet, in reality, not a litle dispo. 
sed to plume himself. Such as he has 
been described, what is he in fect, but 
the creature of a certain original con- 
formation of mind, placed in particu- 
lar circumstances cf external fortune. 
if he has avoided great vices, it is on- 
ly because he had neither temptation 
nor opportunity to commit them.— 
But he knows not what genuine Vit- 
tue is, nor is entitled to any higher 
praise ‘then that of acting habitually 
under the influence of the love oi 
gain, which, whether operating more 
or less directly, i is in truth the main 
and governing spring of all his cu- 
duct. 

It might be an amusing enough 
speculation, to trace in the variety vt 
characters that is found in the world, 
the diversified arts by which the hu- 
man heart, prone to self-deception, 
contrives to continue through life @ 
stranger, in a great toitst 
condiiton; to note the evasions, ine 
nice distinctions, the false colouring, 
the substitutions of one thing for ano- 
ther, by which it endeavours to recol- 
cile duty with inclination, or to Pps il. 
liate sacrifices to the latter which it 
cannot entirely approve ; to observe, 
at the same time, the new forms under 
which it is ready for such purposes, t? 
View its really exceptionable qualities 
to see ferocity clothing itself in the 
garb of coyrage, imbecility assuming 
the name of moderation, effeminacy 
passing for refinement, moroseness for 
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gravity, @ general laxity of principle 
for knowledge of the world. ‘They 
are very few indeed, however i 
other respects enlighiened, that may 
be said truly to know themselves. It 
is admitted, that this knowledge is by 
no means of very casy attainment 5 
but if in any case such difficulty 1s 
counterbalanced by the importance of 
the object pursued, itis in this. How 
unhappy is the situation of a man, 
who, while he conceives himself to be 
engaged in a course of virtue, is actu- 
ally walking in the direct road to de- 
struction ; yet, examples have not been 
wanting, even of so fatal a delusion.— 
In its lower degrees, this species of 
ignorance, though less deeply to be 
deplored, is yet rarely harmless, 
apprehensions of any kind, indeed, re- 
specting a man’s self, can hardly be 
productive to him of good. They 
will very probably have the effect of 
rendering him ridiculous at least, if 
they should not be attended with any 
more serious consequence. But ia 
cases of a moral nature, if at all con- 
siderable, they almost necessarily in- 
Volve guilt. It is by a competent 
knowledge of themselves alone, that 
a, on the one hand, persons of de- 
praved character may be brought to 
think of reformation, so, on the other, 
good men may be enabled to retain 
their integrity, or to taste that satis- 
fiction in the discharge of their duty, 
waica may be necessary alike to forti- 
fy the soul for the trials of life, and to 
make even its pleasures compatible 
with, nay, subservient to virtue. 
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f Thoughts on the Toleration of 
ihery, Se. Svo. pp. 463. 1780. 
Edinburgh. Donaldson. 


PHIs extraordinary production took 
: US tise from the repeal of the pe- 
ial laws against the Catholicsin 1778. 


Scarce Bioks and Tracts. 


It is the work of a very learned man, 
and contains a vast mass of histovieal 
information. It burns with all that 
flaming zeal against Catholics, which 
animated our ancestors in the days of 
the Holy League and Covenant. 
‘This zeal is tempered by little or no 
reverence for existing authorities, and 
it burst forth in passages so violent 
and otlensive, as to occasion the sup- 
pression of the work, which has ren- 
dered it now extremely scarce. At 
presert, when that ferment is over, a 
few extracts from the work may be in- 
teresting, not only to illust:te the spi- 
rit of the time, but to afford specimens 
of the curious matter which is scatters 
ed through the volume. 

As the leaders of the different po- 
litical parties joined in the support of 
this wise and liberal measure, they are 
all included in one anathema. 

‘ for any thing that appears, scarce 
the shadow of one argument, not so 
much as a flowery trope, or a biting 
sarcasm, has been employed in opposi- 
tion : for once our Sand**ches and our 
Shelb*** nes, our N**iis and our 
B** kes ** keses and our W*** ras, 
our R**bys, and our F*xes, like He- 
rod and Pilate, are become friends, 
and, I fear, on a similar design too.’ 

But what will surprize our readers 
much more, is that his present Majes- 
ty is made an object of pointed invec- 
tive ; not only as extending a culpable 
degree of favour to the Catholics, but 
as, in general, shewing dissespect to 
religion, and countenancing the open 
profanation of the Sabbath! The 
terms in which this charge is prefer- 
red are so violent and indecorous, that 
we Cannct prevail on ourselves to co- 
py them. His Majesty is said indeed 
to have given hopes of pious disposi- 
tions, but these hopes seem to have 
experienced a most woful disappoint- 
ment. 

Nor is he at all satisfied with the 
conduct of the church and gentry of 
Scotland, whom he upbraids in the 
following terms : 
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‘It is truly an affecting considera- 
tion, that a General Assembly of the 
church of Scodland, that formerly 
stood as an tron anda bra- 
sen wa// against the roads of Popery, 
should have so early betrayed evident 
disaifection and mdifference on the late 
critical occasion ; that her clergy should 
have been so late in bestirring them- 
selves, and that so many of them, as 
well as of the magistracy, should ei- 
ther have dened their concurrence al- 
togeiner, or come at last into the op- 
position to the proposed measures, ap- 
parently irom no better motives than 
to avoid popular disgrace. And that 
so few of the gentiemen and ianded 
interest should have taken an active 
share, or given their concurrence, 1s a 
sad indication of the decay of religi- 
ous principle among them, and of the 
want of pudlic spirit for the best in- 
terests of their country. IL ts particu- 
larly io be regreied, that the people 
should have been lef, in that im vort- 
am persons of dis- 
tinguished iniluence and rank to head 
their associations. Awong ail our pre- 
sent nobility was these one to be found, 
who, from pemciple, and real patrio- 
tism, would interest himself in the ques- 
tion ; even in a nation where many of 
the most illustrious name and highest 
station in it, formerly shone in the se- 
nate, courted dangers in the field, or 
could dignify a scaffold, on similar oc- 
casions ? One would think that scarce 
one drop of their thrice-noble blood did 
now run in the veins of their degene- 
rate sons 3 otherwise the whole burden 
aad odium (yet real glory) of standing 
foremost in this cause, and of vindica- 
ting the Protestant interest and laws 
of Buitain, at this crisis, would not be 
devolved upon one noble and _ spirited 
youth, who has distinguished himself 
in this respect above all his ancestors 
and cotemporaries.’ 

‘The text of this publication consists 
chiefiv of vrthes of the above de- 
scription. ‘The curious matter lies in 
the notes and appendix, which are 


both copious. In them he has eollec. 
ted almost every enormity of whatever 
kind which has been committed ander 
the sanction of the Catholic religion, 
With this view, he seems to have 
searched, not only all modern history, 
but all the writings of the Romish ca- 
suists. 

The author begins with enumerat- 
ing the temporal encroachments of the 
popes, the wars which they had excit- 
ed, and their violent proceedings a- 
gainst the other potentates of Europe, 
He gives a list of upwards of sixty 
monarchs who had been excommuni- 
cated by them, and the excommunica- 
tion accompanied by a sentence of de- 
position. He then proceeds io give 
an exposiiion of Catholic morality, 
and endeavours to prove, by numcrous 
extracts from the writings of the Je- 
suits and other casuists, that there is 
no crime so enormous, which has not 
been fully senctioned by the court of 
Rome. <A variety of anecdoies are 
co'lecied telative to indulgences, par- 
ticularly about the time that Leo X. 
was induced by his necessities to dis- 
tribute them so profusely. 

“J any man_ purchases letters of 
“ indulgence,” said Tetzel, “ his soul 
“ may rest secure with respect to ils 
“salvation. The souls confined in 
“ purgatory, for whose redemption in- 
** dulgences are purchased, as soon as 
“‘ the money tinkles in the chest, !- 
“ stantly escape from that place of 
“ torment, and ascend into heaven.— 
“The efficacy of indulgence 1s 
“creat, that the most heinous sins, 
‘* even if one should violate (if it were 
“ nossible) the mother of God, would 
‘‘ be remitted and expiated by them, 
‘and the person be freed both from 
“‘ punishment and guilt. For twelve 
** pence you may redeem the soul ot 
“ your father out of purgatory.” 

We cannot withhold from our read- 
ers the following passage on the sub- 

ject of scandal, earnestly hoping that 
it will not infuse any Romish leaven 


into the minds of our modern fme — 
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« Jt was mainiained in the public 
theses of Louvaine in 1645, That it 
js only a venial sin to Calumniate, 
and impose false crimes, to ruin their 
credit who speak ill of ‘Phat 
it is not any ‘mortal sin to calumniate 
falscly, Lo preserve one’s honour, is no 
doust 2 probable opimion,” says Cara- 
muel: for it is maintained by above 
twenty grave doctors, by Gaspar Elur- 
tado, and Dicastillus, &c.: so that, if 
this doctrine be not probable, there i is 
hardly any such in all the body of di- 
vinity.’"— ‘Phis maxim,” continues 
he,“ of Father Dicastillus concerning 
calumny, having been by a countess 
ot Germany taught the empress’s 
daughters, the conidence they thence 
took that at was no sin, at most but 
venial, to scatt er calumnies up and 
down, bred in a few days so many, to- 
gether with so much opprobrious ane 
guage, that it put the whole court in- 
to alarm and combustion : for it isnot 
hard to imagine what use they might 
make of it: so that, to appease this 
tumul:, they were forced to send fora 
religious cal puchin, a man of exemplary 
lire, named Father Quiroga, who came, 
ond made 1t appear to them, that that 
was a most pernicious one, 
pecially among women 3 and he iook 
@ Particular care to oblige the empress 
“solutely to abolish the use of 
Sut what thanks got he for his pains ? 
neat Dicastilius: “ A certain grave 
teligions man, bare-hoofed aad deep- 
cowled, whom I name not, was so rash 
“Sto cry down this opinion, among a 
‘ort of women and ignorant people, 
aid to affire that it was Pernicious 
idelous, ‘udicial to good 
x contrary to the quiet and 
uulity of states and secictles, 
have maintained against hin, 
and do still mai utain, that calumny, 
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versities consisting of them; among 
others the Rev. Father John Gans con- 
fessor to the emperor, Father Henry 
preceptor, Father Daniel Basteila con- 
fessor to the Archduke Leopold 3 all 


the public and ordinary proiessors of 


the university of Vienna ; ail the pro- 
fessors of the University of Grats 3 all 
the professors of the university of 
Prague; of all whom {have m my 
custody the approb vation of my opi- 
nion, written and signed with their 
own hands: besides, I have on my 
side Father Peana/zssa preacher to the 
emperor and the king of Spain, Father 
Pilicerrclii, and many others, who 
had accounted this opmion probable, 
before any dispute between us.” Ga- 
ram. Th. Fund. Dicast. de Just. biti. 
tr. 2. dish. 12. un. 404. P. 108. 
‘The Catholics of ireland are said 
to have been appt, by one of their 
bishops, at 2,000,000. ‘This bi- 
shop, it seems, had also stated, that ig 
was no sooner known in France, that 
the act was passed in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, than an universal 
damp was seen in every countenance, 
and the general ay’ was Voila deux 
cens mil hommes armez contre nous.— 
(Here are 200,000 men armed against 
us.”) Our author however argues, if 
two hundred thousand atmed ‘Catho- 
lics could cause such a damp abroad, 
vhat might they not do at home ? 
The following statement 1s given, 
respecting the number of papists 1 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland. 
” By the account published by the 
in’ Scotland hase ating 
an in 177 ibs it ap- 
pears that, in the Highlands sand islands 
alone, inere were the: apout 165,14) 
Papists. Yheir number in some of 
these parishes, as stated in that ac- 
count, are as follows: 
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“In about a dozen of these parishes 
there are above twenty pricsis, and 
inanv mass houses. At North Mo- 
ror, in Gienely, an acatemy wae erec- 
ted some years ago by means of a os 
gacy lett by aljady im England, and 
some other heaidieels at which there 
were then sixteen students attending. 
At Scallen, in the Braes of Glenlivet, 
is a Popish colleze, the nusnber of stu- 
re at which are about twelve, most 

f whom are sons to Q entle menan the 
sali Sbourhood, and some of them be- 
come priests without going abroad.— 
"The situation of this colleze is pecu- 
liarly calculated tor promoting the m- 
teresis of Popery, being im the centre 
of seven parishes, at the distance of 
seven mues from each church, except 
Kirkmichael, from whence it is four 
miles distant, and surrounded with a 
ridge of hills, whereby it is separated 
from all the neigh bouring countrics. 
Resides a priest or bishop ‘who resides 
constautly at this seminary, there are 
generally three, and often six priests, 
who officiate in the several mase-hove 
ves of the two parishes of Inveraven 
and Kirkmichael. 

“In the parish of South Uist are 
2300 Papists, and only 309 Protes- 
tants. In Barra there are 1250 Pa- 
pists, and only fifty Protestants. In 
Small Isles are 738 Papists, and but 
215 Protestants. In Movdart, a part 

Ardnamurchan, are S48 Papists, 
and only twelve Protestants. In A- 
risaig, another part of the same parish, 
ate S24 Papists, and only four Protes- 
tants. And South Mowr, another 
division of it, contains 28] persons, 
of whom there i 1s only one Protestant.” 

P. 324, 

But the most curious article per. 
haps in the book is a narrative, inse Hed 
Tn the appendix, of the assassination of 
Henry III. of France by the celebra- 
ted Clement. As this narrative con- 
tains a number of interesting particue 


we shail insert it at length. 


ff true account cf the strange and sud- 
Fail out by arvine permission avhen 
he was at St Clon, having besieged 
tte of Paris, the lst day 
Ate ust, 158. Printed at ‘Troyes 
with permission. 


of the order of Dominican:. 


There i is not one among us 1s 
not assured, upon sufficient and deplo- 
rable proof, of the evil which Henry 
de Valois duting his reign hath pro- 
cured to his subjects, chietly. to those 
whom he knew to be geod and faith- 
fil Catholics, and consequently lovers 


of virtue and the public wert, and 


mics to the heretics and politicians 
this kingdom, whom he had a 
to God, to his church, and to his ho 
nour. Neither ¢an any one be igne- 
rant of the rage he hath exerci d and 
vomited out upon the cities which he 
hath taken by force, on the side of 
such, on men, women, end children. 
without distinction, especially 
churchmen have suffered a cruel onc 
ignominicus death, Mards while 
under age and the religious have bee! 
violated, wives forcetl, and cir ie 
and images broken, cannonade ‘d, and 
held in derision ; s the scanty subsiance 
of the poor people pilleced, and the 
sacrament of the altar (O diabolici! 
und barbarous deed!) defiled 4 
trampled under feet. So that cont: 
nuing such massecres, he mode 
master and tyrant both together o 
D’Estampes, Pontoise, Poissy, 
bridge St. Clea: and the greater pars 
of the ne ighbouring villages, desiring 
es, other things to possess hi nse 
the city of Paris, to whom hewi!> 
od the wimost evil: which ovr God 
willing to remedy, in due time, 1" 


the comfort ot his poor people, hat! : 


taken such a course, as shews how 
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much the divine powers surpass hu- 
wan, aud that he knows how to over- 
throw, by a simall blojv, his mest 
furious adverSailes} @S May per- 
ceive Ly the following aceount: 

A young icligious Jacobin at Sens, 
aged only beiween twenty-two and 
twenty-three years, a native of the 
Surboune near to Sens, and in priesily 
orders, knowing the tyranny which 
ihe said Heary de Valois exercised to- 
wards his people, and that, notwith- 
sanding any excommunicauicn denoun- 
eed against him, he desisted not from 
is wickedness, Lut more and more 
was preparing himself for the toial 
ruin and combustion of the kingdom 
of France, began by himself apart to 
bewail such impietics, and to ceplore 
tlie calamily of the people, who could 
have nothing but joss, torment, and 
vexation under such a hing; and in 
such thoughts he ordinarily empleyed 
and consumed himselt, praying God 
lo extend his mercy to the poor a‘lic- 
ted, who stretched out their hands to 
him, and that he would send them 
succour from on high, coniounding 
the enemy that oppressed them. 

“So that God, hearing the prayer 
of this his servant, who-e name was 
‘ames Clement, one night as he was 


aihis bed, sent his angel to him in a 


‘sion, who with great light preseyted 
‘umselt to that religious, and shewing 
‘ina naked sword, addressed him in 
these words : * Brother James, I am 
“the inessenger of God Almighty, 
“and am come to certify to thee, that 
“by thy hand the tyrant of lrance 
Should be put to death. Bethin). 
thee, theretore, and prepare thyself, 
_ even as the crown of martyrdom is 

also prepared for thee.’—‘Chus 
‘poke the vision, and disappeared, 
‘caving lim to ruminate on these 
Wtange but true words. ‘The morn- 
“Bcame: Friar James again set be- 
‘ore his eyes the apparition of the pre- 
aha night, and, being doubtful 
1s at he should do, applied to one oat 
Sinends, also a religious, a man ve- 
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ry learned and well versed in the holy 
Scripture, to whom he freely declared 
the vision, ashing him, moreover, it it 
was a thing disagreeable to God to 
hill a king, who aad neither faith nor 
religion, aud who sought nothing but 
the oppression of his poor subjects, 
thirsiing after innocent blood, and 
was drenched in vices as much as pos- 
sible? ‘Vo whom the honest man re- 
turned for answer, * ‘Phat indeed God 
had strictly forbidden us to commit 
‘homicide ; but seeing the king, 


‘* whom he meant, was a man cut oir 


‘- and separated from the church, one 
“who vaunted of his execrable ty- 
“ rannies, and was determined to be 
‘“‘ the perpetual and incessant scourge 
“ of France, he thought that whoever 
sheufd hill him, as Judith formerly 
‘did Holophernes, would do a thing 
“very holy. and most commendable, 
“ since he would deliver a great people 
** from his tyrannical oppression, and 
“set them at liberty, securing them 
* at least from ever living more under 
*¢ his hard and insufferable yoke; in the 
** same manner as the people of Israel 
“were delivered from the hand of 
** Pharaoh, when he, with his whole 
** army, was covered: with the waves 
‘of the sea. Nay further, in case he 
“ who should execute sach a good 
‘‘ work were put to death, (as could 
“scarce fail to be the case,) that he 
“ should be most happy, seeing the 
* good and holy zeal wherewith he 
** should be moved to do it would not 
‘* be corru;ted either with evil passion, 
“or with money, or by any other 
common or vicious means.” Whicle 
words were so agreeable to brother 
James, that he preposed, from that 
time forward, to give his life a prey 
for the purpose of accomplishing the 
death of Henry de Valeis. 

“‘ Being then resolved, he employed 
himself many days in fasts and absti- 
nence, living on bread asd water, 
inade confession, went to the commu- 
nion, and received the precious body 
of our Saviour Jesus Chiist, ci.posing 
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of himself as a man who 1s about to 
render up his soul to Ged. In fine, 
after he had been at pats to cleanse 
and purge his soul, he considered how 
and by what means he mighi come 
to the end of his design. And, asthe 
most expedient, determined to make 
application toa Lord, whose name | 
conceal seeing he ts sulitciently known, 
that he might obtam letters addressed 
to Henry, and by that method get ac- 
cess intu his chamber. ‘Lhe mussives 
were delivered to him, signed and 
sealed by that Lord, who was a fa- 
vourite and minion of the King, to 
whom he promised to keep them sate- 
Ty, and communicate them te none.— 
And when he went out from the pre- 
sence of the said Lord, he provided a 
jong knife, very sharp and well point- 
ed, which he put up in his sleeve, and 
having taken leave of whom he thought 
proper, went to St Clou, where Hen- 
rv at that time was with his cemp, the 
King of Navarre being his lentenant- 
general. When this good religious 
saw himself at the place, where it be- 
hoved him to make proof of his cou- 
zage, without being in the least inti- 
midated, atter having praved to God 
to conduct his hand and his high en- 
terprise, with a manly and virtuous 
heart, he addressed the guards of the 
king, and intreated them, on Tuesday 
morning the Ist day of August, 1589, 
to advertise the king, that Guten wasa 
Jacobin who of necesity desired to 
speak with him about affairs of impor- 
tance, and to deliver to his majesty a 
uissive, Which he could not intrust in 
ny other hand than his own, being 
sent from ene of his servants for 
whom he had a superlative regard. — 
‘The captain of the guards, that he 
might not appear negligent in the ser- 
vice of his master, went directhy to 
bi, and let him know the desire of the 
Jacobin, with which the king was ve- 
ry well pleased, and commanded that 
he should be brought in without delay, 
that he might hear what he should say. 
In consequence of this order Friar 


James is conducted into the chamberof 
the kinv, in the house of Gondy, bishop 
of Paris, at the said St. Ciou, wheie 
the siie was lodged, who was then ti- 
sing and dressing himself, having then 
put on a doubiet of shamoy, above 
which he ordinarily put the currass, 
the religious saw ihe King, he 
fell down on bis knees humbly betore 
him, and holding his missive in his 
hand, assured him it was sent to hin 
from that Lord his servant, who 44 
not chuse to trust it with an eth er than 
him, on account of the tmportance o! 
the matter. ‘Uhe King, possibly glad 
to hear such news, commanded hin 
to approach, which the monk accor: 
dingly did, and having kissed the let- 
ter, delivered it to him; and }) 
means of the knite, which he held rea 
dy, gave him ane. a stroke in the bel- 
ly, that the entrails came forth with 
the blood in great effusion. ‘The 
king quickly seeing the appearance ot 
the knife, had warded it off with his 
hand, which was a little wounded, 
but it hindered not the impetuosity et 
the blow, levelled straight and with 
the whole force of the. religious.— 
Wherefore feeling h imself thus: wound: 
ed, he rushed with such vivacity upon 
the religious, that wilh the same 
knife the said. religious was wounded 
in the face, and instantly killed with 
divers blows by Henry’s gu: Gs: 
then that poor mon k 1s stripped and 
shewed naked to the view ot all the 
peuple, to see if any person could 
know who he was; for (said they)" 
is very possible that the leaguers he 
dressed a soldierin the habit of a monk 
to perpetrate such a murder, therefore 
it is necessary he be left some time 
exposed to view, to sce if any will 
know him. Mean time Henry de 
Valois is laid in bed, has his wouncs 
searched and dressed in the best me! 
ner possible, so that through all 1 bis 
camp it was confidently said — 
mid-day, that he would im the end te 
cover, and be little worse. But they 
were all astonished when, on 
ay 
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day following, the second day of Au- 
gust, about two o’clock in the morn- 
wig, the goo body, attacked by 
a strong fever, ,was se'zed by the 
destinies, and recommending himself 
to his great friend D’Epernon and 
ihe King of Navarre, gave up the 
ghost, without entering Paris by a 
a breach, as he had purposed. 

“ The news of that sudden death 
were immediately spread through all 
the camp, and d’Epernon began to 
mourn and weep like a calf; the gen- 
tlemen ot the guard to look at one a- 
nother with arms-across; the poltt- 
cian, who had pickled their estates 
the better to preserve them, to stand 
astonished ; the Swiss to drink 5 and 
those who thought to succeed to the 
crown to laugh in their heart, and to 
put besides a good face on a bad game, 
cursing the ieaguers, and, above all, 
the poor Jacobine, who, quite dead as 
he was, was drawn by four horses, and 

fierwards burnt. I leave you to 
think ef the evil which he endured in 
being thus treated after his death._— 
Ilissoul nevertheless, ascended straight 
to heaven among the blessed. As for 
that of Henry de Valois, I only report 
what took place, and leave the judge- 
ment of it to God. 

“ Behold (gentlemen,) in few words, 
the account of the death of Henry de 
Valois, and how very opportunely that 
poor religious employed himself for 
our deliverance, not fearing to die to 
set the church and the people at liberty. 
1 pray God that the like may happen 
to all those who are contrary to the 
Catholic law, and who yet continue 
jusily to besiege us. So be it. 
SIZIAN de da mort inopince de HENRY 

VALOIS. 

Tian mil cing cons quatre-vingts-neuf, 
Fut mis a@ mort d’un couteau neuf, 
Henry de Valots de France ; 
Par un Jac obin, qui expres, 
Fut é S. Clou, pout de bien pris, 
Lui tirer ce cou dans lo pance. 
Telle vie, telle fin.” 
P, 408. 
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A long history is given of the Court 
of Inquisition. ‘The description of the 
instruments of torture used by this tri- 
bunal may probably be new to most of 
our readers. 

“In the Court of Inquisition, when 
the accused do not voluntarily confess, 
various kinds of inhuman torture are 
used ; the most common are the corda 
and the we/a, as they are called in 
lialy. ‘The person who is tortured 
with the corda has heavy weights 
hung to his feet, his hands tied behind 
his back, and fastened to a rope hang- 
ing in a pulley frora the cieling of the 
room of vast height, and is thus hotst- 
ed up to the cieling ; and, being kept. 
hanging till his joints and limbs are 
horribly stretched, he is suddenly let 
down with a jerk within a few inches 
of the ground ; where he is to hang 
with his legs and arms disjointed, or 
is shifted up and down a whole hour, 
if he does not own himself guilty.— 
The corda is called the queen of tor- 
ments, and there are very few instances 
of persons bearing it a whole hour, 
some dying of the exquisite pain be- 
fore the hoar is expired, and others 
confessing crimes whether they com- 
mitted them or not, to redeem them- 
selves from it. Such as endure this 
first torture have it afterwards repeated 
upon them, or a new one is tried. —The 
veglia is something like a smith’s an- 
vil, with a spike at the top of it that 
ends in an iron die. At the four cor- 
ners of the room are four ropes hanging 
from four pulleys. ‘hese ropes are 
tied to the naked arms and legs of the 
criminal, and twisted so hard as to cut 
even to the bone: by them he is lift- 
ed up, and set down with his back- 
bone exactly upon the die, which 
works by degrees, as his whole weight 
rests on it, into the bone. This 
torture is to last eleven hours, if the 
person doth not sooner confess the 
charge : and, though he should confess 
the fact, the torture is continued, unless 
he also confess the intention. It 1s 


therefore evident, that this holy —_ 
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Review.---Merehead’s Principles of Religious Belief. 


nal of the church, which boasts of “its 
justice and mercy, is the most cruel, as 
well as unjust, that ever was establish- 
ed in civilized nations ; and equals, if 
not exceeds, any thing known among 
the most barbarous.” P. 17v. 


ScoTTISH REVIEW. 


1. A Series of Discourses on the 
Principles of Religious Belief, as 
connected with Human Happiness 
and Improvement. By the Rev. 
Kt. Morehead, A. M. ot Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxtord, Junior Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin. 
Third Edition, Svo. Os. Constable 
& Co. 


“THER I. are few species of compo" 
sition which it is more ditticult 
to render attraciive than sermons.— 
Originality, which, in one form or 
other, forms,the proper ground of pub- 
lication, can with dithculty be attain- 
ed. ‘The subjects, from the very cir- 
cumstance ot their gieat umportance, 
have been long familiar to every rea- 
der, and even the mode of treating 
them is so far prescribed and regula- 
ted by custom, that any attempt to 
strike out a new path would be consi- 
dered as irregular and indecorous.— 
Yet there is a more delicate and se- 
cret species of originality, which gives 
to, the same subjects, and even the 
same ideas, a new aspect and colour- 
ing, which makes them no longer pall 
upon our fancy. ‘This species of ori- 
ginality is possessed, we think, by the 
sermons before us, ‘They appear to 
be the production of one who has 
thought deeply upon the subject, 
wnies trom his own thoughts, and does 
not merely repeat a hacknied language 
learned from others. ‘The style rarely, 
if ever, runs into that common place 
language, of which we hear so much 
trom the pulpit, and which indeed is 
usually formed on subjects that are 
babitually treated of. In short, they 


display a style of their own. Their 
extensive circulation, which has ai- 
ready brought thei to a third edition, 
sutliciently shews, that this style en- 
joys the approbation of the pubiic, 
ana we certainly think that this ap- 
probation has not been obtained with- 
out being deserved. 

‘These sermons relate, in a great 
measure, to the evidences of teligion, 
both natural and revealed. ‘Lhe au- 
thor, however, probably with a judi. 
cious attention to his ewn powers, has 
not studied so much to excel in the 
conduct of his argument, as in the pre- 
possession which he excites in its Ja- 
vour, by representing the trutlis and 
doctrines of religion under a beautiiul 
and engaging form. While others re- 
move the obstacles to their reception 


which arise from the understanding, 


he attacks those more powerful ob- 
stacles which arise from the heart.— 
‘They may prove, with greater force 
of argument, that religion is true; 
but he makes us wish that # should 
be so. ‘The rigid votary of reason 
may indeed alledge, that this is not to 
leave fair scope for its operation, that 
it is giving a bias on one side, which 
must be unfavourable to the impartial 
investigation of truth, But when we 
consider how much the judgments 0! 
most, indeed, we may say, of all men 
are biassed by their passions, and how 
many passions operate against the ad- 
mission of these doctrines, it will pro- 
bably appear, that whatever can, by 
such means, be thrown into this side 
of the scale, isno more than enough to 
counterbalance the opposite weights, 
and to establish an equitable level be- 
tween the two. 

‘These sermons possess powerful at- 
traction, even for one who reads 
merely for pleasure. Without rising 
to the highest flights of eloquence, 
they display throughout truth and 
warmth of feeling, with a flowing ce- 
licacy of expression, which carries us 
always smoothly and pleasantly along. 
They possess a very earnest and ge- 
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nuing character, and assume even a 
familiatity of tone, which, however, 
ishappily tempered with refinement and 
polish, Peihaps asdeeper impression 
might be made, were the smooth te- 
nor of their style diversified by occa- 
sional roughnesses and asperities. But, 
upon the whole, it appears to be the 
result of an amiable and enviable tone 
of mind, and may be generally recom- 
mended, as placing the most impor- 
tant truths in a light peculiarly at- 
tractive and engaging. 

‘Lhe particular talent of our author 
appears to us to be, the recommending 
and placing, in a popular light, those 
subjects which are usually considered 
mest abstruse and forbidding. His 
sermons on these subjects indeed ap- 
pear to us, contrary to what is usual, 
to be the most pleasing of his compo- 
sitions. We would ‘particularly ine 
stance those, on the charaeters of faith, 
and on natural religion. From the 
tormer we shall extract the following 
specimen : 


It mav be remarked, that religious 
bebetis the noblest principle of the hu- 
man soul; and is the feeling to which 
returns whenever it 1s 
treed from the seductions of present 
objects, Whenever the mind comes 
back upon itselt, and retiects for a mo- 

ment whence tt came, and whither it is 
going,—when it is freed from the cur- 
Tent of the world, it then rises as bv 
‘natural aspiration after some inter- 
course ard communion with the unseen 
eroter of its destiny. ‘here immedi- 
ately springs up within it a principle of 
aith.—a bond of union, which connects 
twith the unknown and undiscoverab!¢ 
secrets cf futurity, and makes it feel 
that atime is coming when ail the ob- 
fers with whichit:s now occupied will 
be of no value in its eve, and that other 
and creater objects, with which it is 
Yow unacquainted, will then fill up the 
Vest measure of its affections. ‘To cu’- 
Wate this teshing, to keep alive this 
nigh sence of our future destiny, to 
cling to those facts by which it ts sup- 
Ported, to apply ourse!ves with ardour 
and eagerness to every appearance in 
Pature, and to every relation ‘in his- 
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tory by which it receives confirmation, 
is a proot of an elevated mind; and so 
far trom being a weakness which we 
ought to overcome, itis a noble disposi- 
tion which struggles with the littleness 
of pesent pursuits, and strives to lit 
the soul to a sense of its true dignity. 
This is one view in which it is blessed 
to believe; and although our reason cer- 
tainly could never approve of anv un- 
sound or fallacious belie’, vet the moral 
faculty might almost applaud that noble 
boldness of taith which could cling te re- 
ligion, even if reason were to Oppcse it. 

"But farther, all religious faith that is 
cons'stent and sound, evinces 2 love of 
Virtue; because when we throw our 
eves into a tuture world, we can never 
rationa'ly do se without believing that 
this furure world will be the reigo of 
perfection. ‘The mind of man rises be- 
yond the present life, chiefly because it 
kere something incomplete, 
wrong, and irregularly conducted—it 
ery, into another life, because it there 
expects that every thing will be wel!-or- 
deredandcompleted. It can only look 
into another lite with satisf ction, there- 
fore yt can only believe w llingly, it can 
only cling to belief, and accept of any 
reasonable evidence for believing, if 1t- 
self is good, if it loves goodness, if it 
triumphs in the thoughr that all will 
yet be well, and that there will be no- 
thing left to offend in the kingdom ot 
God. Faith, therefore, argues a blessed 
cisposition, a disposition which aims at 
the perfeation of a!! creation, and which 
longs to bebald the whole, universe of 
being freed from defect, from vice and 
s'ailering. 

I shall onlv add, my brethren, that 
there is something peculiarly blessed in 
Christian faith, in that disposition ef 

mind which, recognizing the blindness 
the weakness of the human heart, 
seeks a guide ta direct its steps, and 
strencth superior to its own en which 
it may lean ; which, sacraficing the pride 
of man cen fix its eve steadily, upon ge 
cross, and can discover the anion 
of all that 1s to be admired and loved in 
ane Whos? external circumstonces: were 
mean, and who dad ao beanty that we 
should desire him.’ ‘There is @ purity 
and an absence of all worldly affections 
19 such faith, that 1s peculiarly copnect- 
ed with all the best principles of our 
natures P. S4. 
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II. Tke Monk and the Vine-dresser ; 
or the Emigrants of Bellesme. A 
Moral Tale. By a Lady. pp. 183. 
5s. Manners & Miller, Constable 
and Co, &e. 


E. have read this little volume 

with very considerable pleasure. 
It appears to us to display a great de- 
gree of genius, and to be expressed in 
many occasions with an eloquence and 
feeling, which affords a fair promise of 
future excellence. ‘That this may fully 
appear, indeed, the author must have 
attained the art of arranging her story 
in a more skilful manner, which, as 
the present appears to be her first pro- 
duction, she may reasonably be ex- 
pected hereafter to attain. The de- 
fects of the story consist both in the 
want of unity, and in the want of par- 
ticularity and detail. Although so 
short, it consists of three parts, almost 
wholly distinct, and each of which 
embraces a considerable length of time. 
We are thus hurried too rapidly from 
one scene and object to another, and 
room is not allowed for any deep in- 
terest to take root in our minds. The 
longest and most interesting part con- 
sists of an episode, which is introduced. 
immediately before the conclusion, 
and is entirely unconnected with the 
rest of the story. Episode, in general, 
forms an ungrateful interruption to 
any narrative. In long works it ma 
be sometimes necessary to give a m. 
spite to the invention of the writer, 
and the attention of the reader. But 
in so very short a performance, it can 


scarcely be allowed to any extent. We . 


would therefore advise the fair author 
to be more attentive to fill up than to 
multiply her sketches ; to circumscribe 
events within narrower bounds, and 
to make only one leading story, with 
as few and as small subordinate ones 
as may well be. She may then pro- 
duce something calculated to interest 
and please, in a superior degree. 

_ The author has not attempted much 
in the department of humour and 


gaiety, and from that little we are in- 
clined (though without having formed 
a very decided opinion) to suspect 
that these are not her strongest points, 
What we chiefly admire are the se. 
rious and impassioned passages, parti- 
cularly impassioned dialogue, in which 
she appears to us to display often very 
considerable powers. We shall give the 
following specimen, not as superior to 
others, Se indeed there are some bet- 
ter, but as containing a larger propor- 
tion of dialogue within the same space 
than we have elsewhere found, ‘The 
Marquis of St Forlaix, a zealous loya- 
list, atthe commencement of the French 
revolution, when the death of the King 
was approaching, conceived himself 
and his family to be no longer in sate- 
ty. Determined not to leave France 
himself, he was yet anxious to remove 


his wife and children from danger.--. 
This gives rise to the following scene:. 
Having thus settled what appeared to 


be the only way of saving his friends end 
family, the Marquis, in presence of 
those most interested, disclosed the 


- planto Madame. With apparent ap- 


probation she listened to the detail, un- 
til Monsieur arrived at that part of it 
which mentioned her being, with Vic- 
toire, entrusted tothe care of Claude, 
and thus declaring a separation to be in- 
tended ; when, with the wildest expres- 
sion of agony, she started from her seat, 
and would have caught the hand of ber 
husband. But he, conscious that this 
was the moment to decide the contest 
of feeling, with an impassioned, but 
steady iook, threw himself at her teer. 
* Behold, Adonia,” said he, * the man 
“who, when wooing thee in all the 
“* pride of youth and beauty, even to 
* obtain the hand which hath strewed 
“his path with blessings, would not 
“ have humbled himself thus ; but who, 
“ to obtain a boon, which alone can s¢- 
“cure to him the beings on whom he 
“ dotes, would, were it possible, a thou- 
“sand times morelowlily prostrate him- 
“self. Adonia! beloved and exalted 


“‘ woman, for my sake, for the sake of 


‘my dependants, whose very depend- 
“ance calls fur the sacrifice, bear this 
“pain! Allow your husband to be, 
“ what in happier days it was your g¢ 
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« aerous boast to call him the father of 
«jus people: Ab, that day, so bright in 
« prosperity, in which you blessed me 
“with your hand, was the happiest 
« that could mark an aera in the fate of 
“man, Now also, beloved of my soul, 
«even amid storms and tempests, let 
« the present, gilded by a noble deed, be 
“ the proudest.” 

The big drops’ stcod on the manly 
forehead of the Marquis; while Ma- 
dame, her hands clasped, and her beau+ 
tiful eyes cast upward, wath all the per- 
suasion of supplicatisn, seemed to plead 
for a mitigation of the dreadful sentence 
of separation ‘when the Matgui:, pres- 
sing Victoire to his’ bosom, and then 
putting him into thearms of his mother, 
exelaimed, Go, dearest boy! help 
“your unhappy father to plead to the 
“heart of your adored mother:—Tell 
“her, that on her fortitude depends the 
“preservation of the last relic of a 
“Noble House:—Tell her, it is the 
“duty of him who gave thee being, to 
“ preserve to'thee, if it be possible, the 
“tirth right descended from a’ line of 
“ancestors, loyal as distinguished: and, 
“lastly, dearest of pleaders, beg that 
“thy father’s honour may be preserved 
“inviolate, that’ he may not be branded 
“asa miscteant who forsook his King 
“even in his hour of sorrow! If that 
“King find no succouring hand,—if the 
“plan of the regicide be accomplished, 
“then, Adonia,” again throwing bim- 
self at her feet, then I swear toabjure 
“my Country for ever: —Then will I 
“tesign aname, which, as the gift of 
“my Sovereign, while he has’ one, I 
will retain, but which I may well 

forego when his nobler ome shall be 
“eXtinguished.” 

Deep sighs now burst from the tortu- 
red heart of the Marquis: and the lit- 
tle Victoire, with infantine endearment, 
few to the neck of his father, who once 
more essayed to decide the ednflict, 

Behold,” said he, clasping and holding 
up the little hands of his child, * behold 
i the United supplication’ of the father 

andthe son, Oh, dear, but too ten- 

Sr, vield,—oh yield. Preserve, Ado- 
ma, the life of my child.” The Marchi- 
an Sasped for breath ;—then faintly 
“ You. have conquered,” 
extended arms of her hus- 

passionately pressing her 
Sek and forehead with his 
41810. 


lip, resigued her to the care of Jacque- 
linc, ana rushed out of the aperensts 
72s 


ITT. Town Fashions; or Modern Man- 
nersdelineated, a Satyrical Dialogue; 
with James and Mary, a Rural ‘Tale. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Blackwood. 

Ye object of this little piece is to 
. contrast the present manners of 

Edinburgh with those which prevailed 

twenty years ago, and to shew how 

much superior the mode of living then, 

was to the mode of living now. A 

very marked change has certainly ta- 


_ken place, connected chiefly with the 


greater opulence of the country, and 
the introduction of foreign manners.— 
We cannot help thinking that our 
author is somewhat too inimical to the 
changes induced by the progress of 
society in this country, and that he 
shuts his eyes to many unquestionable 
benefits with which it is attended.— 
At the same time we must readily ad- 
mit, that, in the manners which are 
passing away, there is much to look 
back to with regret. Shew, for com- 
fort, is but a poor exchange ; and cer- 


tainly the general aim at presentis ra- _ 


ther to seem, than to be, happy. Every 
rank treads eagerly on the heels of 
another ; our shopkeepers give routs 
and take boxes ; and all, instead of sit- 
ting down comfortably in the rank in. 
which birth has placed them, seek on- 
ly to mount higher. Commercial pros- 
peri, and the rise of landed property, 
enable some to do this without much 
difficulty, though there are few, per- 
haps, whose vanity does not outrun 
their prosperity. But there are others, 
who, without the same means, are am-. 
bitious to imitate the first ; and these 
can do it only by the sacrifice of every 
domestic comfort. Hence that union 
of outward splendour, with rigid in» 
ternal economy, which may be regard- 
ed as characteristic of the present age, 
To convince ourselves of this, we have 


only 
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only to enter one of those new edifices 
which are rising in such muititudes 
around us. We see magnificent lob- 
bies, spacious drawing room within 
drawing room; but enier the bed- 
rooms, and we have scarcely room to 
move. ‘The mode of living is entire- 
ly suitable. A few nights in the 
vear, these apartments are thrown 
open to the whole town, but they 
rarely are the theatre of chearful and 
social entertainment; and the splen- 
dour of three or four fétes entails 
pinching poverty on all the rest of the 
year. 

Such manners form certainly pro- 
per ground for satire: the author, 


‘theretore, has been fortunate in the 


choice of his subject ; nor do we ap- 
prehend that he has any reasen to 
dread the odium which such composi- 
tions are apt toineur. ‘This odi1um we 
gonceive to be attached exclusively to 
personal satire; what attacks every 
body, attacks nobody ; and even those 
who are most determined to indulge 
m reigning follies, will not scruple to 


give a laugh to their humorous deli- 
neation, 


With regard to the execution of 


the poem, it appears to us to display 
uncommon powers, and to be the pr: - 
duction of an author of very superior 
genius. But we are not quiie sure 
whether these powers be peculiarly 
appropriate to that satire, which is 
chiefly anmed at in the present produe- 
tion. The view, indeed, which he 
gives is, on the whole, just, and many 
of the features lively. Yet the pas- 
sages which we more particularly ad- 
mired were those of an elevated and 
tender cast, which are interspersed 
throughout ‘the piece. Of these, the 
fallowing short specimen, must, we 
think, please our readers : 

Oh give me back, ye days of artless 

Worth, 
The blissful Ease that call’d true Plea. 
sQre forth! 

When laptin qu et, careless, ardent, gav, 
Lorstin retirement’sshade Ltun‘d the lay, 
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And sung of rural pastimes--rural 
(As yet an infant in the Muses’ aims. , 
Nor dreamt, alas! that gewgaws aid 


conceits 
Would e’er exclude their unmateli’d ro. 
tive swects. P, 27, 


He gocs on shortly after in the same 
stram. 
I would do much vain empty pride 


to cure! 

I would do much-increasing pomp to 
check, 

And lure plain Sense and sober Reason 
back 5 


To place calm Worth, respected, ho- 
nour’d, known, 

Not in a crowd, but on its rural throne ; 

Not in vain Waste, and glitteriag parade, 

But with Benevolence, smiling in the 
shade ; 

To circulate wide the wealth that [cr 
tune yields, 

Not a vut round our 

There set at flow } and liberal let it run, 

krom patriot Fasher, down to patriot 
Son 5 

Glide copious, pure, where Dignity 
true lord 

Acorns the banquet, 
board, 

Where Hospitality, unchill’d by pride, 

Invites plain worth and Freedom to us 
side, 

And smiling, whispers to each grate‘ul 
gucst, 

That nought but Kimdness oriaments 
the feast, P. 34) 

With regard to the lively and s:- 
tirical part, we shall give the follow: 


ing as a good specimen : 


F, You mean the storm of Fas/ion, I 
presume. 
A. L mean the senseless imitating rage 
That marks the motley actors on vu 
stage, 
Where each fool getsthe same fine speech 
by heart, 
And ail perform the same fine studied 
part 
Where ev'ry puppet squeaks the sel! 
same sound, 
Andeviry upstart struts the circle round 
With the same step and consequential 
air, 
As it high tank and fortune circled 
there— 


and inspires the 
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F, Well, let them act, and laugh at all 
vou see. 
A, What! laugh at Pride, when join’d 
with misery ? P. 336 
‘To which we may add the follow- 
ing : 
F. Alas! Alas!—these were unfa- 
shioned days: 
Wethen had neither midnight Routes 
nor Plays. 
4, Nor midnight banquets—no, nor 
midnight din, 
Nor private balis till breakfast things 
come in; 
Nor Evening parties till the clock strikes 
three, 
Yo make lost health and want of sleep 
agree. 
Our daughters then, poor girls ! had no 
such swing 5 
For Prudence then clipt Pleasure’s ar- 
dent wing, 
Our bovs too, luckless! were not then 
all Men, 
Nor e’er deem’d such til] after years 
twice ten 5 
Nor gam’d, nor swore, nor fed at Luxu- 
rv’s table, 
Nor skill’d in half the science of the 
stable. 
No Idlers, then, my friend, were known 
to meet, 
Link’d arm in arm, six hours in Prince’s 
Street, 
Nor Fruit-shops then, nor Jelly shops 
were sten, 
To soothe and cheer the tedium of 
Kightéen :— 
F, Consider, Sir, we once ourselves 
were young. 
4, Had Fathers then no reprehensive 
tongue? 
Had Mothers then no mild persuasive 
sway, 


To aot or point out Youth’s unerring 
way 


Were all then left to Pleasure’s free con-" 


tron] ? 


Did dress, and shew, and glare pervade 
the whole ? 


he young I blame not !—there wake 
_ hot the string— 
Youth has its May time, so has Nature’s 
Spring. 
Vien she, kind Mother! puts her flow- 
erets forth 


no East wind, or the nipping 
Orth: 
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Guards she not safe, as Evening’s sun 
descends, 

Their tender buds, and kind protection 
lends, 

Shuts up their opening blossoms from 
the blight 

Of baleful mildew and the blasisofnight, 

Sheds strengthening pure her soft re- 
freshing dews, 


That, as they nourish, balmy sweets in 


fuse, 

Till safe from danger, warm meridian 
day 

Beams on the full-blown beauties they 
display. 

—Act thus the Mothers of our fashion'd 
Youth ? P. 19. 


There are other passages, in which: 
it appears to us, that the author has 
not quite preserved the dignity which 
ought to temper even the most familiar 
satire. ‘The following appears to us 
the passage in which this rule is most 
strikingly violated : 


Tis true,indeed, none then were fore'd 

to learn 

For Fashion's sake, things now of high 
concern; 

Things, which to all, important rise to 
view, 

Tho’ Nature, startled, shrinks from 
things so new. 

—I may forget :—and yet it strikes me 
clear, 

No Music then was learnt without an 
Ear, 

Nor dol think our Parents were in haste, 


‘To make their daughters squall who had 


no taste. 

Some Romps we had, no doubt, as well 
as Danaes, 

Who broke thro’ rigid rules, and plagued 
Duennas ; 

But sure I am, however, daft or glatked, 

No daughter then at public shews went 
naked. 

F, Why dwell on Fashions 2—who can 

stop their course ? 

Think vou to check them as you would 
vour horse ? 

Pull as you may, in spite of curb and 


whip 
These jades will on, and take thejr five- 
bar leap. P. 25. 


There are some more tzivial faults, 
which, though they may not césentially 
affect 
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affect the merit of the poem, have long 
been accounted fair game by the crt- 
tics 3 and therefore we may be allowed 
to point them out. A few lines are 
hicorrect in quantity : 
Let bre-3-struck maniacs take their 
ectial Course, 


Lo circulate wide the weaith that 
Fortune yielus, 

Notwithstanding these, however, 
which seen: to have arisen from care- 
lessness, the general tone of the versie 
fication 1s rood. 

Our aut hor has shewn a great par- 
tiality for double rhimes, which cer- 
tainly, in humorous poetry, produce 
often a happy effect. We do not 
think, however, that he is altogether 
master of this difficult species of bur- 
lesque. One which occurs in our last 
extract, is certainly far from good.— 
Nor can we relish the following : 


A, Add, if vou please, our late new- 
tashion’d Factors. 


Our land- “SUTVEYOTS, p urchasers, contrac 
tors ; 


Our new found Builders—-Feuers—In. 
hovators, 


—In short, good Sir, our Legal Specula- 
tors.— P.35- 


He sometimes uses these rhimes al- 
$o in the more. serious parts of his 


poem, from which they ought always. 
tobe proscribed. Of this we think 


every reader must be sensible, who 
peruses the following ; 


Plac‘d thus so near, and of the same 
profession, 
Tt won't be deem’'d, L hope, a wild di- 
gression, 
Te specify those aids and close connec- 
tions 
That mutael spring from Friendship's 
warm affections, 
| . 
Those kindred charm:, and unsubdued 
SSusattons, 
flow trom social joys and visita. 


P. 40. 


We must admit, however, that there 
is a certain tender, half plaintive tone, 
when, if the rhyming syllables are 
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very smooth and liquid, they produce 
no unhappy effect. “Thus: 


—How short, my friend, the sight that 


forward glances 

‘To tuture bliss !—how bright the gleam 
that dances 

Oa high gilded summit, sweet!y 
plaving, 

Wich Fancy’ $ flattering dream is but 
betraving 

Dark storms are gathering oft while 
Hope's beguiling, 

‘The vale of Peace and Love so sweetty 
smiling, &c. P. 3g. 


The tale with which the poem con’ 
cludes seems destived to lash rural fol- 
lies, as the first part had been directed 
against those of the town. It repre- 
sents a farmer's family ruined by that 
extravagance, which is no longer con- 
fined to the city haunts. Some parts 
of this tale are exquisitely beautiful ; 
others, which aim at ridicule, did not 
please us quite somuch. ‘The follow- 
ing, however, must be admitted to be 
a good picture of the changed pursuits 
of a modern farmer; though, it ap- 
pears to us, that some really useful ac- 
quirements are involved in the general 
censure : 


As for young James, now grown to 

manhood’s prime, 

No trivial matters occupy his time. 

A sudden change had mark’d bis course 
of late, 

First at a Fox-chase, or a five-bar gate, 

Ardent and bold, swift on his high bred 
hunter, 

O’er hill and dale he darts thro’ storns 
of Winter, 

Boasts of his matchless teats—assumés 
an air, 

Turns Politician--shines at kirk and fair, 

Prequents the Farmer's Ctub—quotes 
learned sages, 

Kuows every thing in Smith, and Mil- 
thus’ pages, 

Argues —defines, and drinks till nearly 
rockey, 

Then dasbing mounts, and drives hom? 
a jockey. 

—How can restraint be used!“ 
owre aft mellow, 

Our James,” cries David, “ is a Une 
‘young fellow! 
And 
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And naithing’s wanting but a little po- 
lish 

Q’ Chemistry, to make our field’s a’ flou- 
rish 5 

And this structive, learn’d, and usesu’ 

_ knowlege, 

Sax months will gie him at the Embro’ 
College.” 

Oh! Varsity !—thou allsubduing power: 

Beit on tne throne, and in the secret 
bower, 

Known to the sage, the honour’d, and 
the brave, 

Nor check’d till Death o’ercomes thee 
in the Grave. P 54. 


The ruin to which this course of 
life leads is beautifully described : 


Every prospect fied, 

James, stunn’d and heartless, earn’d his 
daily bread, 

Notin the cultured field, or breezy lawn, 

Where Youth and vigour hail’d the mor- 
ning dawn, 

Nor in the Chase, where fiush’d o’er 
hill and dale, 

Health feels the sufluence of the freshen- 
ing gale, 

Nor in the whispering shade and secret 
bower 


Where mutual Love enjoy’d the trysted 
hour, 


And pure, untainted, ardent and sincere, 
Binds heart to heart, and points to Hy- 
men near; 


But lonely, cheerless, withering in his 
bloom, 


James plied the shuttle at his dreary loom, 


Low, airless, dank, placed on an earthen 
Moor, 


Where Health soom fades, to bud and 
bioom no more! P. 


_ At the end of the poem are whim- 
sically introduced some remarks on it, 
said to be by the author’s friends, but, 
We presume, really by himself. The 
first and longest, which treats of the 
tauses of this altered style of living, is 
sound and ingenious, ‘he rest con- 
tain censures upon particular passages, 
some evidently ironical, others, as ap- 
Pears to us, real and unanswerable.— 
The practice, on the whole, is rather 
calculated to draw attention by its 


novelty, than to become an object of 
general imitation. 
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ALEDONIA ; or an Account, His- 

torical and ‘Yopographic, of Great 
Britain, from the most ancient to the 
present time. Vou. II. (pp. 1006.) 
By George Chalmers, F, R.S, 5S. A. 
4ta. Sf. 3s. 

‘This volume contains the History 
and Description of the following coun- 
ties: Roxburgh, Berwick, Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles, 
Selkirk. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


Volume of Philosophical Essays, 

by Professor Dugald Stewart, 
will speedily be published, in quarto. 
These Essays will not form a conti- 
nuation of Mr Stewart’s well-known 
work on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, though they will treat of 
topics very nearly similar. ‘The first 
part of the volume, we understand, 
will relate to Perception, while the 
last will be chiefly devoted to subjects 
of Taste. 


Literary Intelligence, ENGLISH and 
ForREIGN. 


qt is in contemplation to publish a 
new and handsame edition of 
ler’s Worthies,’ under the sanction of 
the association of booksellers, who are 
presenting tothe public improved and 
uniform editions of the most valuable 


of our English Chronicles. If any one 


had the presumption to attempt impro- . 


ving Fuller, the consequence would 
naturally and very properly be a total 
failure in the speculation. It is not by 


this assertion intended to say that he js 


faultless; but such is his general accu- 
racy, and so pleasant are his excursory 
digressions, that it will be dighly pro- 
per to consider him so strictly as av En- 
glish classic, as not to admit a single al- 
teration into the text, but rather to in- 
sert, in brief notes, such trifling errors 
as may be detected. Any notes or cor- 

rections, 
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rections, or any hints on the subject, 
that the admirers of Fuller may have 
the goodness to send to Messrs Nichols 
and Son, Printers, will be thanktully re- 
ceived, and duly noticed, 

An important national work will be 
published about the Laster recess, un- 
der the title of County Annual Ar- 
chives. Hitherto the annals ot each 
county have been entirely lost to the 
public, and any one desirous of reter- 
ving to any particular event or proceed- 
ing in the county in which he resides, 
Yas no means wherever of gaining such 
information, however interesting it may 
be to himse!f or important to the pub- 
tic. As the County Archives is intend- 
ed to supply this desideratum, the con- 
tents of each annual volume will be ar- 
ranged under the names of the counties 
to which they respectively belong, and 
the subjects classed under five geneial 
departments: 1. Public Business, 2, Ci- 
vil and Criminal Jurisprudence. 3. Po- 
litical GEconomy. 4. Chronicle. Bio- 
graphy. 

Mr Benjamin Thompson, of Notting- 
ham, has in the press a ‘Lranslation of 
M. Lasteyrie’s Account of the Intro. 
duction of the Merino Race of Sheep 
unto the several Countries of Europe 
where they are naturalized. ‘The work 
is accompanied with notes relative to 
the mode of the managing this valuable 
breed, woich the translator’s experience 
has enabied him to supply. 

The Rev. W. Kirby, A.B. F.L.S. 
author of Monographia Apum Angiie, 
and Mr W. Spence, F.L.S. are enga- 
ged in preparing an Introduction to En- 
tomology, which is in a state of consi- 
uerable torwardness. ‘The plan ot the 
work is popular ; but without overlook. 
ing science, to the technical and anato- 
mical departments of which much new 
matter will be contributed, its object, 
atter obviating objections, and remo. 
ving prejudices, 1s to include every 
thing useful or mteresting to the ento. 
mological student, except descriptions 
of genera and species, which are foreign 
to the nature of such a work, 

A ‘Tour through the central Counties 
of Englane, namely, Worcester, Staf- 
ford, Leicester, ana Warwick, inclu. 
ding their topography and biography, 
will short.v appear in a royal quarto vo. 
lume, with twenty-four engravings, 


Dr Watson has nearly ready tor pub. 
lication, a Vheoretical and Prac icai 
View of the Instruction of the Deat and 
Dumb ; contaiming hints for the correc. 
tion of impediments in speech, and i. 
lustrated by numerous plates. 

A ‘Translation of M. de Luc’s Tr. 
vels in the North of Europe, will appear 
in a few weeks. 

Mr Hamilton’s Travels in Syria and 
Egypt, may very soon be expected to 
appear. 

The Hulsean premium has been ad- 
judged to the Rev. William Hea:h, fe! 
low of King’s college, Cambridge, tor 
his dissertation ** On the advantage of 
difficulties in religion ; or an attempt to 
show the good effects which result, or 
which might result, from the proots ot 
Revelation being of a probabie, rather 
fhan of a demonstrative, kind.” 

Mr Spencer Smith, late minister p'c- 
nipotentiary at the Ottoman Porte, and 
brother ot Sir Sidney, has presented the 
university of Cambridge with two very 
valuable Greek marbles, to be added to 
the collection in the vestibule: namely, 
the body of an amphora, about three 
feet in length, from the shores of the 
Propontis ; and a votive tablet, or cip- 
pus, from Cyzicus. ‘The first exhibits 
a bas relief ina very high style of an- 
cient sculpture, which is remarkable tor 
the pileus, or Athenian hat, still worn 
by patriarchs of the Greek church ; and 
of which, only one other representation 
is preserved in ancient sculpture. 

Mr Marrat, ef Boston, has in the 
press a Treatise on Mechanics, chief 
designed for the use of schools and pu- 
lic seminaries; it is publishing by sub- 
scription ; and will appear about Nic- 
suinmer next. ‘The subscribers’ names 
will be printed. 

The author of the Husband and the 
Loves, has in the press a Romance, to 
be entitied the Daughters of Isenberg. 

Wr. Woodfal!, assistant Secretary 
to the Society of Arts, has announced 
his intention to publish, by subscription, 
in two octavo volumes, the whole of 
the valuable papers on Agriculture 
which have been brought before that 
Society. 

Dr Smith is printing a Translation ©: 
Roy's instructions for Gouty anc 
Rheumatic Persons, 
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- - - 


SONG. 
have felt all the Pleasures of Hope, tice 


J Have felt all the pleasures of hope in my 
routh 
Which manhood has ne’er realis’d : 
{ have doated on virtue, and doated on 
truth, 
And find these are still to be priz’d ; 
But the phantoms which fancy presented 
to view, 
Like the dews of the morning are fled: 
I grasp'd at each joy, while I strained to 
pursue, 
And embrac’d—but a shade in its stead. 


Now no more in the surge of ambition 
high toss’t, 
I'll prilow my head on the wave ; 
Like the poor shatter’d shallop, whose 
rudder is lost, 
The wreck of my hope I would save. 
In some snug friendly haven, whose rocks 
bay the winds, 
And to toil-worn distress is its shore, 
] would moor, where tir’d mature life’s re- 
quiem finds, 
And thinks on its tempests no more. 


But peony shall I find it? ay! tell me, ye 
ew, 


Who that secret of life can unfold; 
Who have found out that charm in the 
road you pursue, 
Which can change all its touches to gold. 
Is tt fortune’s high way? nay ! I’ve seen its 
gay show, 
And enjoy'd every scene asI went ; 
Isit honour ? ah! no! Is it love? ah! no! 
no! J 


Such charm is but found in content. 


Now I feel with the wise what a fool I 
have been, 

ot to know where true happiness lies 

lives in those hearts, which, thro’ time’s 

chequer’d scene, 

__ Can the visions of fortune despise. 


lis the vein where the treasures of peace 
lie concealed, 


And the mine. is sure to be blest: 


in his shore span of life present good is re- 
veal’d, 


And the future bestows all the rest. 


SB 


She 


SONG. 
The Grave of Burns. 


Sweetly the breeze of the evening {s 

swelling, 

And ony waves the rank grass with a 
sigh, 

That green grows all over the dark narrow 
dwelling, 

Where a stone points the spot, where the 
poet does lie. 


O cold is that heart once wild rapture en- 
joying, 

And dim is the beam of that love-speaking 
eye ; 

His harp now is silent, and low with him 
lying, 

The chief of the song, now is mixing with 
clay. 


And now from that heart, once with poesy 
swelling, 

The wild flower oft blossoms, then withers 
away; 

While the tempests of winter, sweep o’er 
the dark dwelling, 

Of the minstrel of nature, now cau/d in the 
clay. 


Ever still on thy lone house the daisy shall 


blossom, 

And here oft the wild bird sing nature to 
rest ; 

The thistle proud wave to the breeze o’er 
thy bosom, 

And happy, dear shade, be thy place ’mong 
the blest. 

Glasgow. R.G. 


THE SEASONS. 


HEN infant Time his course begun, 
And hours, and days, and months, and 
years, 

With ceaseless race prepared to run, 

As numbered by the rolling spheres ; 

In beauty from its verbal birth, 

*Mid whirling planets vast, upreared, 

Self-poised the fabric of the earth, 

was then the Seasons first appeared: 


First, Spring, in robe of freshest green, 

And eye of loveliness advanced, 

Flowers springing “neath her feet were 
seen, 

As on delighted toe she danced ; 


While 
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While rung as if alive the plain, 
Fach echoing grove, and air above, 
From her attendant minstrel strain, 
Joy and her handmaid-sister love ! 


The Summer, with a rosy crown, 
Braided her fiery meteor hair, 

Strong was her step, her skin was brown, 
Her bosom, heat-oppre+s’d, was bare. 
Before her hush’d was Spring’s glad strain, 
Closed every scene of vernal mirth. 

Her left hand held the founts of rain, 

Her right hand gave the thunder birth. 


Then cheerful Autumn, hale and strong, 
Bound round her brows a wreath of corn, 
Raised high her jabour-cheering song, 
And shew'd her plenty-teeming horn, 
Shone on her zone, the western star ! 
Resounded joyful notes around, 
That wekened up the Sylvan war, 

From huntsman, horn, and bsying hound, 


Last, Winter, with his ruin blast, 

All sadden’d in his frowns appeared, 
On's aged head lay snows amass'd, 

And rattling shook his icy beard. 

Severe and beamless were his eyes, 

Most gloomy rose his giant form, 

Wild uproar to his mind brought joys, 

He rode exuitingly the storm! 

Banks of the Esk. I 


SONG. 


Air.—— Logan Water: 


N Logan water's bonny braes 

I spent my happy youthful days; 
When hope’s sweet tide run warm andhigh, 
And all my hours were hours of joy, 
Pure limpid stream ! still softly flow, 
Tho’ far from thee and prest with woe, 
Tho’ far from thee ‘mang Scotia's faes, 
My heart still wanders on thy braes. 


When ruddy morning gilds the east, 
And early linnet leaves its nest, 

And sweetly carols thro’ the slaes, 

Its matin song on Logan braes : 

Oft have I trod thy margin green, 
Arm] gaz‘d upon the op’ning scene ; 
Oft round thy winding valley gay, 
And hail'd the sweet approach of day. 


And oft, when Phebus’ slanting beam 
Shot golden rays across the stream, 

I've climb'd the lonely mountain’s brow, 
And eyed the smooth expanse below. 
When shouts of rural mirth and glee, 
Resound o'er all the flow'ry lee, 

When labours’s busy children still 

Are free to saunter where they will. 


Ah ! scenes for ever hid in night, 
For ever banished from my sight, 
For ever from my country torn, 

I live, but only live to mourn. 

But oh, my Caledonia dear, 

An exile’s dying wishes hear, 

Who far from thee, and every friend, 
His few remaining days must spend. 


Long, long be peace and plenty scen, 
O'er all thy hills and valleys green, 

And long may bright improvement’s hand 
Make science flourish 1n thy land. 

And should the cruel Gallic foe 

E’er aim the loudly-threat‘ned blow, 

Oh, may he find, in Britain's isle, 

A grave to rest from ali his toil: 


Roslin, 
17. Yan. 1810. 


Tue Dyinc Misex To urs Goto. 
In imitation of Pope's dying Christian. 


LOVELY treasure held so fast, 
Must, oh! must we part ot last 

Heirs, my coff rs rifling, prying, 

Oh! the cr-adtui thoughts of dying! 

Cease, reflection kindly cease, 

Aud only ‘et me die in peace! 


Hark, methinks, |hear them say, 
Hov'ring spirit ! quick away! 
What is this creates their joys ; 
Gives them pleasure, me annoys ; 
Makes them long my death to see, 
Tell me, my gold, can it be thee? 


In joy the longing groupe appears,— 
Assail at once my eyes and ears ; 
And hot contentions ’gin to spring: 
Adieu! adieu! [ faint 1 die! 

Oh, wealth ! thou hast thy misery: 
Oh, gold! thou hast thy sting: 


Arbroath. Wil. 


THE TEAR. 


WHEN the kind maid, I love so dear, 
Stood watching by the bed where ! 
lay sick ; 
T heard her sigh! I saw the tear, 
Steal slowly down her lovely palid check. 


Her tender feelings touch'd me deep, 
Altho’ I joy'd the pearly drop to see: 

Not that I lov’d to see her weep, 

But that 1 knew the tear was shed for me! 


Arbroath, wil. 
March 16. 1810. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Fan. 26. 


HE ari of Liverpool moved the 
T thanks of the House to Lord Viscount 
Wellington, aud the officers avd men un- 
der his command, for the glorious victory 
obtained in conjunction with our!Spanish al- 
lies, over the combined armies of France at 
Talavera. It was by no means without 
precedent, to move a vote of thanks for a 
victory followediby a retreat. He instan- 
ced the battle of Maida, in which case the 
vote of thanks met with the approbarion of 
both Houses of Parliament. 1 he object of 
that expedition was to relieve two garri- 
cons that were besieged, and to support the 
Culabrians, who had thea risen, in both of 
which it failed, 

Tee Earl of Suffolk said, it was with 

great regret that, as a military man, he 
jound it impossible for him to concur in the 
motion, He could never assent to the pro- 
priety of bestowing the thanks of that 
House, except upon occasions of exploits 
unequivocally glorious and advantageous 
to the country. He could by no means call 
that a victory or a triumph, which, to his 
view, presented nothing but eventual de- 
feat and disgrace; nor could he- accept of 
the boasted capture of a few pieces of can- 
non us a counterpoise for the loss of a mul- 
tituce of prisoners, and the whole of our 
‘ick and wounded soldiers being left to the 
mercy of the enemy. 
_ lord Grosvenor expressed a reluctance 
i) opposing the motion, in which he was 
actuated by no motive of disesteem for the 
noble General, but because he did not con- 
sider the occasion to be such as could 
properly call forth so signal a mark of dis- 
unction. 

Lord Mountjoy was surprised that any 
person should be found, either within their 
Lordships wallsor without them,whocould, 
for one moment, hesitate to acknowledge 
the splendour of that glorious victory. 

Farl Grey said he must oppose a system 
Which raised Commanders to the rank of 

es, merely for the efforts of rashness. 

¢ did not deny that there was, in this case, 
the «appearance of victory; but it did not 

Wany marks of a great and decisive vic- 
toy, entitled to the highest honour which 
that House could render. ‘Two days afte: 


the bacul.. the British army was compelled 
Mare) 
~ 


( 


precipitately to retreat. Instead of the enee 
my outnumbering us, as was represented to 
have been, we and our allies outnumbered 
theenemy. Justice was not rendered to 
the Spaniards. When we looked to the 
Spanish account of the battle, and found 
1200 of the Spaniards killed or wounded 
in it, it was worse than useless to assert 
that they bore no efficient participation in 
the fate of the day. Not only was injustice 
thus offered to those whe foughr with us, 
but so precipitate were the retrograde steps 
of our troops, that Lord Wellington even 
abandoned the corps under the command 
of Sir Robert Wilson. Lord Wellington 
also failed to secure the flank and rear of 
his army, on the result of the battle of Ta- 
lavera. Failing in his objeet, he abandon- 
ed his sick to the humamty of their foes, 
who were advancing on them. Lord Wel- 
liungton had fought a battle; but it was 
the least of inerits, properly esiimating the 
military character, that of fightiny battles. 
Notwithstanding that he thought Lord 
Wellinecon a brave and honourable man, 
an officcr of great spirit, still he was im- 
prucent ia his dispositions, and he was 
now in the most perilous situation. His 
Lordship concluded by censuring, freely 
and strongly, t.e manner in which Minis- 
ters had promulged the news of the battle 
of Talavera. 

Marquis Wellesley said, that, agitated 
as he felt, by private feelings and public 
duty, he could not avoid the delivery of 
his sentiments, Foreign courts had intrust- 
ed his noble brother with authority only 
short of royal; and whatever the noble 
Earl opposite might think, the Spanish peo- 
ple did not view the victory of Talavera as 
mean or trivial. When Lord Wellington 
went out, the enemy was not only in pos- 
session of the north of Portugal, but also 
menaced Lisbon. The steps of his noble 
brother were able and decisive; he, first 
checked the advances of Genera! Victor. 
General Cuesta invited Lord Wellington to 
co-operate with him, at the head of thirty- 
eight thousand troops, in expelling the 
corps commanded by Victor. Supposing 
his noble brother had refused such co-ope- 
raticn, had taken upon himself to suspect 
the conduct of General Cuesta, the bravery 
and pairtotism of the Spanish people, and 
the superintending management of the Spa- 
aisl: Junta. Lord Wellington had, he would 
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siy, acted with judgment as well as with 
energy ; and, acting in that manner, he had 
saved both Spain and Portugal. Astothe 
battie of ‘Talavera, it was a fact, but not 
generaily understood as such, that General 
Venegas was to have taken on assigned po- 
sition on the 22d; but, owing to some in- 
tervention, Which he could not explain, 
that officer's march was suddenly counter- 
manded by the Supreme Junta, and he did 
not reach his post till the 207h, It was not 
for him to account for these things; we 
could ne: expect Spain to be herself at once, 
the Cortes must save her. 

The Lord Chancellor now put the vote 
of thanks to Lov! Wellington, which was 
carried without a division; as were also 
the thanks of the Hause to the officers and 
men serving under the command of Lord 
Wellington, at the battle of ‘Talavera. 

Proresr, 

The following protest has been entered 
on the journals of the House of Lords, a- 
grainst the vote of thanks to Lieut.-General 
Lord Wellington : 

DissEN TIENT, 

1. Because, in the battle ef Talavera, 
though eminently distinguished by those 
splendid proofs of discipline and valour 
which his Majesty’s troops have never fail- 
edt)  -play, we cannot recognise those 
unequ vocal characteristics of victory which 
can alone form an adequote title to the 
thanks of this House; on the contrary, the 
British army appears to have been impro- 
vidently led into a situation, in which the 
repulse of the enemy, effects d with a greet 
joss, produced neither security from a sub- 
sequent attack, nor relict from the distress 
under which our brave troops were suffer- 
ing ; and was immediately followed by the 
necessity of a precipitate retreat, whereby 
our wounded were left to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

2. Because, by voting the thanks of this 
Tlowse, on such on occasion, we diminish 
the value of the most honourable reward 
we have ition our power to confer, whilst 
we indirectly sanction the propriety ef that 
elevation to the honours of the Peerage, 
with which his Majesty, without inquiry, 
was advised to mark bis approbation of the 
Commander of his army in Spain, at atime 
when his Ministers were informed of the 
unfortunate consequences. which might be 
expected to foliow, and, in fact, did follow 
that cear-bonghe success. Grey. 
LAUDERDALE, 
Monday, January 29. 


Colonel Drinkwater attended at the bar 
of the House, with the 10th and Ilth Re- 
port of the Comgnissioners of Military 
quiry. 


Prececdings of Parliament. 


Weduesday, Faniary 

Lord Porchester attended at the bar, 
with several Members of the House ef 
Commons, to request their Lordships’ per- 
mission that George Baron Gordon, com- 
monly called the Marquis of Huntley, 
should be examined at the bar of the House 
of Commons, befare the committee appon- 
ted to enquire into the conduct of the late 
expedition to the Schelde. 


Thursday, February }. 

Lord Porchester, and several other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, attended at 
the bar, and asked their Lordships’ permis. 
sion, that James Earl of Rosslyn be allow- 
ed to attend the committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to enquire into the 
conduct and policy of the expedition to the 
Schelde. 

A motion for the production of papers 
and correspondence relative to America, 
was made by Earl Grey, and carried, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Jan. 26. 


ExprpiTioN TO WALCHEREN. 

Lord Porchester said, he had to call the 
attention of the House to no common or 
trivial subject. He had to speak of great 
national misfortune; and he came down to 
that House to claim of their tribunal na- 
tional punishment against the authors of 
that misfortune. His first intention had 
been to institute his inquiry upon the en- 
tire system ; but in this complicated tram 
of calamities, where nothing was unilorm 
but the folly by which they were occasion: 
ed, he wouid now select but one—one siPg- 
ly sufficient to excite the just indignatien 
of the House, as it had already excited the 
deep sorrew of the country. He felt that 
the dignity of the country was connected 
with .its justice, and he should therelore 
move for a Committee of the whole House 
to examine into the policy of the late ex- 
pedition. In passing over the pages of this 
most melancholy detail, he was at a loss 
where to fix his first charge, there was ‘v 
much similarity of evil—so dark and un: 
varying a colour of disgrace and disappo'nt- 
ment. On every Ime of our Jate history, 
the system), taken as a whole, was se uncen- 
nected with wisdom, or principle, or ts 
that he could hardly exert a power ol sf 
lection. He was not fond of using severe 
linguage, 


‘ 


He was willing to exercise te 


liberal judgment of a member of thet grest 
assembly. He would prejudge noting. 
But if misfortunes, such as sickened the 
* heart to think of, hag been generated by 
the folly or presumption of Ministers, he 
could 
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could not submit to use the calm and court- 
iy compliments that might suit their ear. 
‘They had been eccentric, bur their eccen- 
cricity was only a more varied folly. It 
was pot like the wandering of those sub- 
lime and superior geniuses, which appear 
to have been sencat intervals to lighten the 
dakness of the world—those mighty and 
powerful capacities, whose course was not 
to be calculated, as it was not to be re- 
rained by the laws that are suited to hum- 
bler minds, in their swift and brijliant pro- 
eress—give anew impulse and vitality to 
the general system—at once exalting the 
eye of man by their elevation, and enlight- 
ening it by their splendour. But the ec- 
ceutricity of Ministers had no attribute of 
mind; it was the restless and wayward 
wandering of a spirit that scorned to sub- 
mit to the controul of eommon sense—the 
cccentrifity of perpetual error—the eccen- 
tricity of 2 starved, shallow-braived, pro- 
jecting spirit of expedicnt and experiment ; 
efexpedient, which shewed nothing but 
the barrenness of their invention; and of 
expernment, which shewed nothing but the 
poverty of their knowledge. He would 
acknowledye, that when he heard the con- 
gratulation in the King’s speech, on the 
result of the campeign, he could wot have 
expected to find, that the only nutriment 
of rejoicing which the Ministers conde- 
xended to throw befure the eager appetite 
of the country, was the destruction of a ba- 
sin, the blowing up of a sluice, and ghe fil- 
ling up of a dock. Splendid fruits of con- 
quest! But if he might not presume to 
question its value, the national enemy 
would save him the trouble. The French 
had already declared that the dumoge wes 
tiling, and that it might be easily repair- 
ed, it policy did not prevent tt. Our ene- 
miés had the unparallelled insolence to tell 
his Majesty's Ministers, that their conquests 
have been worth nothing, or only profitable 

to France, 
lhe noble Lord, after commenting at 
some length on whet was the avowed ob- 
ect of the expedition, namely, td assist 
Austria, and having argued thet it hed 
completely failed in that object, entered in- 
‘0a contrast between the manner in which 
the French armies and those of this coun- 
ty are conducted.—The principles thag 
Victorious were to airect the 
to the main object, and distract. 
g ostile force, to concentrate thcir 
own, How were these maxims followed 
They determined to at- 
their on and they began by dividing 
snogeline to attack a miserable and useless 
town. had yet to learn 
hued Cake was a fortified town, and 
atham, with 40,000 men, were 


sent out to act the part of spies, and recon- 
noitre the nakedness of the land. But why 
had Walcheren been retained until we 
were forced to give it up by the havock of 
its climate? Was it to serve as a demon- 
stration of our zeal in favour of Austria ? 
Was it for the ingenious amusement of im- 
posing on the simplicity of Bonaparte ? 
Was it to force him to quit his prey ? Was 
it, while Austria was paipitating and writh- 
ing under his grasp, to force this flexible 
and unpurposed man to quit his hold, to 
release his victim, and come across the con- 
tinent, to enter into an altercation with us 
for Walcheren, to comend with an ex- 
hausted army, the dreadful precedency of 
ceach in the most pestilential climate of the 
world? He would make no personal ob- 
jection to Lord Chatham; but without an 
idea of hurting individual feeling he must 
express his surprise at such an appointment. 
if there ever was a time for inquiry, a time 
in which was connected our fame with our 
being, it was the present  Uhe noble 
Lord concluded with moving for “ a Com- 
mittee of the whole Hou-e, on Monday 


next, to take into consideration the policy - 


and conduct of the expedition to Walche- 

ren.” 
Mr Windham Quin secanded the motion. 
Mr Croker (Secretary to the Admiralty) 
said, the whols of the-noble Lord’s reason- 
ing had been founded on a detail of tacts, 
which, as the documents were not before 
the House, must remain uncontradicted by 
them, but which, he must take upon hint 
to assert, were either wholly without foun- 
dation, or greatly exargereted. His M.- 
jesty hal informed the House, that he had 
net incited clustria to the wars and if this 
country, before it knew that Austria was 
eneeged in the war—before it knew that 
the die was cost, and that the fate of Aus- 
tria was io its ‘own hands, had exhausted 
its resources by expeditions, he would as- 
sere that Ministers would have incurred a 
much heavier respousibility, than if the 
fiiiure of the expedition wes attributable 
-3s to the observations which 
had been made on the conduct ef the ope- 
rations it was a strone syinptom of the de- 
cline of militory feelings in the country, 
that such a disposition prevailed to depre- 
ciate military commanders abroad. Whe- 
ther they man«ged so as to preserve their 
armies, or nobly advanced without regard- 
ing minor considerations, to risk every 
thing where the stake was worth risking, 
they were alike subjects of calumny and 
detraction. He did not mean co say that 
no inguiry was to take place, bur that the 
House should first know what it was to 
inguire about. Ifthe favle was with Mi- 
Histers, then porliamentary inquiry would 
be 
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be most proper ; but if the officers thought 
it should go to a Court Martial, why then 
should they go into a species of inquiry, 
which would be as injurious to the public 
service, as destructive of public justice ? 
He would ask, whether it would be to deal 
respecttully by his Majesty to vote for this 
inquiry, when he had assured them that 
satisfactory documents should be laid be- 
fore them?—The Hon. Geatleman con- 
cluded by moving the previeus question. 

Mr Bathurst thought that this was not 
a military but a political subject, upon 
which the Members of that House were as 
competent to judge as pi ofessional men. 
‘The House ought to pledge itself to the 
inquiry, and to constitute the tribunal. The 
disposition to animadvert upon the conduct 
of oflicers abroad arose out of the nature 
of a free Government, and the character of 
a free people. At all times of our history, 
the best oflicers, who might be concerned 
in unsuccessful expeditions, were the sub- 
jects of much animadversion. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the question to be determined was, 
whether the House should then order an 
inquiry, or wait till the papers shonid come 
before them. The only object of the pre- 
sent motion was to obtain a vote against 
Ministers, which might indeed be fair, on 
the part of those who were in the habit of 
opposing them, but it was equally fair in 
him to pull off their masks, and shew their 
real intentions, and that inquiry was not 
their object. The best line of conduct for 
the House then to adopt, he thought, was 
to vote for the previous question. 

General Grosvenor felt it to be due to 
the army, and to the General, to support 
the motion for inquiry. 

Sir Home Popham was anxious, for the 
honour of the navy, that an inquiry should 
be instituted. 

Mr Windham, Mr Ponsonby, and Mir 
Wilberforce, used similar arguments in sup- 
port of the motion for inquiry, which was 
at length carried, on a division,—1935 to 
186—majority 9. 

sMonday, January 29. 

Lord Coch: ane rose to move for the mi- 
nutes of the court-martial upon Lord Gam- 
bier. He considered the distinction be- 
tween a vote of thanks to an oflicer for a 
meritorious service, and one who had been 
tried by a court-martial for neglect of duty. 
The first charge against Lord Gambier was 
for neglect and delay in the destruction of 
the enemy's ships in Basgue Roads; a de- 
jay of no Jess than four hours, at a time 
when, by promptitude, he could have de- 
stroyed the whele of the enemy's force in 
Basque Road». The noble ierd then ene 
tered into a long and minute detail of a 


great part of the evidence adduced upoa 
the trial. He next adverted to the pro. 
ceedings of the court-martial being carried 
on without a prosecutor, and the conduct of 
the court, and pledged himself, by every 
thing that was dear to man, by every thing 
that was valuable to his character and his 
honour, to falsify the evidence in behalf of 
Lord Gambier ; to shew, from the proceed- 
ings, that that evidence was allowed ayainst 
law, and that great partiality subsisted on 
the pert of the court itself. He con. 
jured the House, as they valued their own 
character, to call for these minutes ; and he 
pledged himself again to prove from these, 
or vacate his seat, and consign himself to 
the contempt he should deserve, if he did 
not prove, in this instance, their vote ot 
thanks was misplaced. He concluded by 
moving, that the minutes of the court-mar- 
tial be laid before the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Captain Beresford defended the conduct 
of Lord Gambier, and the judgment of the 
court. 

Gexeral Loftus thought it would be a 
dangerous precedent to arraign the judge- 
ments of courts- martial. 

The ChanceHor of the Exchequer said, 
that the conduct of Lord Gambier was 
marked by the utmost zeal for the service, 
the soundest judgment, and the greatest 2: 
bility; there was nothing throughout the 
whole of the proceedings of the court-mar- 
tial that did not prove this. At the sam: 
time, he did not mean to oppose the whols 
of the noble Lord’s motion, but wished on- 
ly to amend it, by withdrawing the word 
“ minutes,” and substituting the word 
“ sentence.” 

Sir Charles Hamilton observed, that if 
there was any fault to find, on the ground 
that more hod not been done during the 
enterprize in question, that fault lay with 
the noble Lord (Cochrane,) and he plecg- 
ed himself to be able to prove this; for, if 
the noble Lord had brought up more fire- 
ships, more of the enemy’s vessels would 
have been destroyed. 

Mr Ponsonby could not agree to the mo- 
tion, because it would violate one of tie 
first principles of English jurisprudence.— 
_ Gambier was tried and acquitted, and 

erefore, having been once tried by @ 
competent tribunal, he could nat be put on 
a second trial before that House ; besides, 
it would subvert the discipline of the navy, 
did the House listen to the motion of the 
noble Lord. Were the House to encourage 
such proceedings, no naval or military of'- 
cer could ever be safe. No person but one 
member of that House ventured to say that 
the judges who tried Lord Gambier had 
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acted corruptly ; and therefore he could not 
ote for the motion of the noble Lord.— 
At the same time, he did not think he 
should vote for the thanks to Lord Gam- 
bier; for there was a wide difference be- 
tween an acquittal, when an officer was 
charged with misconduct, and such merito- 
rious conduct as should entitle a man to 
the thanks of parliament. 

Mr Wilberforce thought, if the House 
wanted any additional inducement to vote 
their thanks to the noble L.ord (Gambier), 
it would be found in the words of the sen- 
tence of the court martial. 

Lord Newark saw vo just ground for 
the present motion. It carried with it a 
serious matter of charge against the mem- 
bers of the court-martial, and almost every 
witness who had been examined, and that 
too on a subject in which the noble Lord 
\.ould not find ove man in the profession 
jo agree with him. 

Afr Croker vindicated the Admiralty, in 
complying with the wish of Lord Gambier 
himself to be tricd by a court martial.— 
He noust either have been tried there or in 
that House. Wich all regard for the noble 
Lord (Cochrane,) he would not be offend- 
ed at him for saying, that he did not feel 
himself entitled to put his character and ex- 
perience against those of the majority of 
his profession. 

Mr Yorke regretted the noble Lord 
should esteem it a part of his duty to adopc 
the line he had taken after the court mar- 
tial, in which all the evidence was whoily 
at variance with his ideas- 

The House then divided—For Lord 
Cochrane’s motion, 19.—For the amend- 
a. 171,—-Marjority against the motion, 

52. 

When Mr Perceval moved the thanks of 
the tlouse to Lord Gambier, Lord Cochrane 
Oppesed the motion, and defied the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to produce one act 
of Lord Gambier’s for which he could be 
entitled to the thanks of the House. That 
House was answerable to astil! highertribu- 
Osi, namely, the opinion of posterity, for its 
conduct; and gentlemen should maturely 
Weign what they were doing, before they 
committed themselves in the way now pro- 
posed. 

Sir Franeis Burdett also opposed the 
Motion; and after some observations from 

ir Windham, on the same side, the house 
divided,—For the vote of thanks, 161.— 
Against it, 39.— Majority, 122. 

Upon the motion of going into a Com- 
Mittee of Supply— 

Lord Mahon rose, and, having noticed 
the great difference between the collection 
of the property tax in England and Scot- 


land, the former, for the last year, amount- 
ing to eleven millions, while the latter was 
only $40,0001, begged to have an explana- 
tion of this great difference, conceiving 
that some mismanagement in the collection 
must have taken place. His Lordship said, 
the produce of the permanent and annual 
taxes in England amounted to more than 
39 millions, while the amonrnt of them in 
Scotland was little more than three mil- 
lions. In the war taxes, the disproportion 
was equally apparent, for they amounted, 
in England, to 20 millions, while in Scot- 
land they were only one million. The to- 
tal was in England above 59 millions, and 
in Scotland little more than four millions. 
If the produce of the property tax be taken 
as a criterion of the income of the country, 
the income of Scotland would appear to be 
about three millions, which is less than the 
sum paid by that country in taxes. This 
was also a ground for supposing that there 
was a deficiency in the collection of taxes 
from that part of the country. His Lord- 
ship concluded by observing, that he did not 
mean to throw any blame upon Ministers, 
or to charge the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with neglect, upon a subject which 
must naturally have excited his attention, 
and he hoped that the Right Hon. Gentle~ 
man would explain the circumstance in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr Horner said, the matter had struck 
him in the same point of view as it had the 
noble Lord. The amount of the property 
tax in Scotland was 324,000). whieh, ot 
course, settled the capital at 3,240,0001.— 
This being the case, their permanent taxes, 
as it appeared fram the report, amounted 
to more than their real capital. Some ex- 
planation of this appeared to be neces- 
sary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he was not aware of any neglect or 
delay in the collection of the taxes in Scot- 
land, and the only reason for the difference 
which he could assign, was, that the opu- 
lence of this part of the country must have 
been greater than was originally supposed. 
The people of Scotland did not think their 
taxes lightly levied; on the contrary, he 
had very strong representations from the 
farmers of that country, stating, that a 
change in the mode of assessment was ab- 
solutely necessary for them, and that the 
scale of the income tax, with regard to 
them, ought to be reduced. He added 
that he would enquire into the matter. 

Wednesday, Fan. 31. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for the appointment of a select Committee 
to consider of providing more effectually 
for the accuracy of private bills, and to re- 
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gulate the fees to be paid for the same.— 
Agreed to, 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 

In the Committee of Supply, A%r Fard 
moved, that 130,000 men be employed this 
year in the naval service.— Ordered. He also 
stated, that some alterations were necessa- 
ry in the sums voted for wear and tear of 
ships, wages, &c. Last year they were a- 
bove eleven millions. ‘This year a diminu- 
tion of one million would take place. ‘The 
number of seamen actually serving last 
year amounted to 145,000 men. This 
number would be reduced in the present 
year. There was also a great diminution 
in the expence of building this year. He 
then proposed to vete 2,959,000], for wages 
for 180,000 men. 

Sir Yoha Newport asked if the Irish sea 
fencibl:s, a most useless body of men, were 
to be continued. ° 

Mr Ward answered, that all sea fencibles 
were to be done away with. 

Mr Calcraft thought it would be right 
co print allthe navy estimates, as well as 
other estimates. If the sea fencibles were 
to be abolished, he did not see why the of- 
ficers belonging to them, who had long en- 
woyed a guict, advantageous situation,should 
have half pay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
these oflicers were only to be restored to 
half pay, and not to have any increased half 
pay. 

‘The following supplies were then vo- 
ted 

For wages, 2,959,750]; fer victualling, 
999.625); for wear and tear, 3,295,400); 
for ordnance, £91 ,500].—T otal 10,879,275). 

PLACES IN REVERSION. 

Mr Bantes moved the reading of the 
act passed last session, to prevent places 
trom being granted in reversion for a limi- 
tec time 3 which being done, he again rose 
to make his promised motion for rendering 
this act perpetual. The bill had come re- 
commended from a Committee, was not 
opposed, but passed that House, and was 
sent to the Lords, where it was thrown 
eut. The only objection that could now 
be advanced was, that the Lords would not 
consent to the bill in the shape he proposed. 
No gentleman was justifiedin supposing such 
a thing. ‘There was, however, one consider- 
‘ation which ought to outweigh every other, 
and that was, the duty which the members 
owed to their constituents. The first point 
on which he urged this measure was public 
economy. Inthe next place, to prevent the 
granting of offices in reversion would tend 
to the well filling of the offices. For, if 
we knew who the persons were who would 
he “ppomted on a vacancy occurring, there 
attached to the offices.— 


This would also prevent another growing 


evil: It would make people feel that a tru« 


belonged to offices. ‘Lhe giving of offices 
before-hand encouraged the idea that of- 
fices were kept open for the benefit of in. 
Gividuals, and not for the benefit of the 
public. He knew of one remarkable in. 
stance of the evil of this practice; it was, 
that the whole supply of medicines to the 
army was vested in one person, who ob- 
tained the office in reversion. Upon these 
grounds he would move, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill, co make perpetual 
the act which had just been read.” 

Mr Henry Thornton seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that very exaggerated notions of the advan- 
tages of this bill had gone out of doors; 
and that many persons had been deluded in- 
to al opinion that the public burdens would 
be sensibly diminished by its operation.— 
‘hat it could produce any important cilects 
ia lessening the public burdens, he always 
denied; bur, at the same time, he allowed 
that the restricting, for a time, the power 
of granting offices in reversion, might be of 
advantage, in allowing the House time to 
consider which, or whether any of those 
places ought to be abolished or reformed. 
He was, indeed, ready to agree, there were 
many offices which might in future be abo- 
lished ; but still, as he never understeoa it 
to be the intention of the supporters of the 
bill to interfere with the vested rights of 
any individual, he thought it could be of 
little importance to their object, wheher 
the same effect was produced by a tempe- 
rary billor by aperpetual bill. He coriciu- 
ced, by moving as an amendment to the 
motion, that the following words should be 
substituted for the original: “ A bill tor 
continuing and extending the said act fora 
time to be limited.” 

Sir S. Remiliy said the bill appeared to 
him to be necessary, in order to prevent 
unfit persons fromefilling the highest and 
most honourable situations. In order [0 
shew that this bill was not a violation of 
the prerogative of the Crown, he would 
beg leave te quote the authority of a greet 
judge, Lord Chief Justice Hale, who lived 
in troublesome times, and who certainly cid 
not wish to restrain the just prerogative of 
the Crown. He then read different €%- 
tracts from a pamphlet written by that 
learned Judge, the object of which was 
principally to point out the mischief of 
granting offices in reversion. J.ord Hale 
had gone so far as to say, that a bil] ought te 
be brought into Parliament, not only jook- 
ing prospectively to the prevention of fe 
practice in future, but retrospectively to re 
peal what had been improperly granted.— 
«is to simecures, it was evident that wae 
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the public paid a thousand a year for the 
discharge of duty which couid well be per- 
formed by a deputy for 100], a-year, the 
uyblic was burdened most unnecessary 
and if there really were any important r- 
vices to be rewarded, it would be berter to 
do it by granting suitable pensions. 

The question was then put, and Mr 
Bankes’s motion was carried without a di- 
vision. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr Bankes then rose to move for the re- 
appoinement of the Finance Committee, 
aud after a few observations, concluded by 
naming the following persons for members 
of the Committee :—Mr Henry Thornron, 
Mr Biddulph, Mr Sturges Bourne, Mr 
Brogden, Mr Cavendish, Mr Thon, is Ba- 
ring, Mr Alderman Combe, Mr hlilnes, 
Mr Charles Ellis, Mr Peele, Mr Giddy, 
and Mr Bathurst. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not rise so much to object to any of the 
names proposed by his Hon. Friend, as to 
submit tothe Heuse a list of those whom 
he should think it right to propose to the 
House. In the place of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, no longer a member of that 
House, he proposed to substitute the Hon. 
Mr Ward. The six new names he should 
add were, Mr Peele, Mr Giddy, two of 
those proposed by his Hon. Friend, Mr Pat- 
teson, Mr C. Dundas, Mr C. Wynne, and 
Mr Howarth. 

_ After a short’ conversation, "Mr Bankes’s 
ust Was agreed to. 

Mr Yorke gave notice, that, if evidence 
should be examined at the bar in the Com- 
mitee of Inquiry to-morrow, he should 
‘hink it is duty to enforce the standing or- 
der of the House for the exclusion of stran- 
gers, convinced as he was that the greatest 
convenience would arise from a prema- 
ture and inaccurate report of that evidence, 
and that the public service would be bet- 
ter consulted by delaying its publication un- 
‘lit could be given in an authentic form. 

BULLION, 

Mr Horner rose to make a motion for 
‘he production of papers to elueidate the 
cause of the present high price of bullion. 
He entered into a long detail on the sub- 
ject, nm which he attributed the igh price 
partly to the excess of paper, and partly to 
"he state of our foreign commerce, certain 
branches of which, such as the importation 
® Naval stores and grain, could not be car- 
Ned on without bullion, it being impracti- 
cable to obtain those articles sulely in ex- 
change for our home commodiics. He 
Conclude d his statement by moving, “ Thae 
on be laid before the House, am sccount 
, © quantity of gold and silver exported 
united kingdom during the bist 
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ten years ending the Ist of Feb. 1810, dis- 
tinguishing bullion from com, and distin- 
guishing the ports whence and to which ex- 
ported.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not object to the motion, although he fear- 
ed that the information to be preduced by 
it would be very scanty. ‘The high price 
of gould and silver (which was not peculiar 
to cous country) was, in his opinion, attri- 
butabie to the concurrent causes of the ad- 
ditional demand fer those precious metals, 
and the interruption of their importation 
from the new world. ‘Ihe increase of pa- 
per currency he thought the least operative 
cause of the evil, It certainly was a sub- 
ject deserving of the most serious inquiry, 
bat he repeated his apprehension that the 
papers moved for would be found wholly 
insufficient for the purpose. 

Mr: Horner's motion was then agreed to. 

BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 

Mr Perceval tose to move the thanks of 
the House to Lord Wellington, and the ar- 
my under his command, tor the victory 
obtained at the battle of Talavera. This, 
he said, was a victory obtained over vete- 
ran troops, and an expericuced French Ge- 
neral, and as such he considesed it one of 
the most glorious achievements that dis- 
tinguished the present times ; and when he 
considered haw necessary it was to give 
the due rewards te an act so signally me- 
ritorious, he hoped gentlemen on the other 
side would lay aside ail party feelings on 
this occasion—Hear! bear! ie meant to 
abstain from all considerations of other cir- 
cumstances, or of the nature of the cam- 
paign, and confine himsel{ solely to the bite 
tle of ‘Talavera, in the motion he was a- 
bout to make—a battle’ in whieh the skill 
of the commander was on!y equalled by the 
valour of the troops. While he conffmed 
himself to this poiat alone, he a:d not mean 
to give up other points relating to the cam- 
paign,. throughout the whole of which, he 
contended, there was nothing but what me- 
rited the highest commendation. He con- 
cluded with moving the thanks in the usual 
furm. 

Lord Milton said, he was sorry he could 
not concur in the metion; and therefore 
he should propese an amendment to it, 
namely, * That the thanks be given to the 
cficers and troops under Lord Wellington, 
for their undaunted bravery at the battle 
of Talavera,” and added to the same seve- 
ral remarks, lamenting the consequences 
resvlting from this batcle, and disapproving 
the conduct of Lord Weliington in enter- 
ing into the engagement. 


Mr Montague asked, in what manner 


was Lord Weilingic. ta assist the Spani- 
ards, except by merching to the enemy, 
and 
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and forming a plan of co-operation 
with the Spanish General ? When Cues- 
ta failed in his co-operation, was the no- 
ble Lord answerable? Atter acknowled- 
ging the valour of the General, it was 
extremely unjust to attempt to cast a 
slur upon him. 

General Tarleton opposed the vote of 
thanks, inaspeech otconsiderablelength, 
which he concluded by saying, he could 
conscientiously put his hand on his heart, 
and declare bis firm disapprobation of 
the thanks of the House being granted 
to Lord Wellington, whose concuct, he 
contended, was not marked by any of 
those requisites which could fairly call 
for such an honour, and whose policy, 
as a General, had been undistinguished 
by any of those politic measures which 
were necessary to be adopted in leading 
an army so great as was intrusted to his 
charge. 

Lord Castlereagh, in one of the most 
energetic speeches he ever delivered, 
entered into an ardent panegyric on the 
concuct of Lord Wellington through. 
out the whole campaign of Portugal 
and Spain.—Taking the subject in eve- 
ry possible view, considering the diffi. 
culties the gallant General had to en- 
counter, after marches and counter-mar- 
ches of immense extent, and exposed to 
all the privations which an army in that 
situation must necessarily experience, 
his career had been distinguished by the 
most brilliant feats, and attended by un- 
parallelied success, that reflected the 
brightest lustre on the British arms, 
which their enemies even acknowledged 
with enthusiasm (Hear! bear’), but 
which the country were ready to deny. 
His Lordship then entered into an ela- 
borate detail of all the operations of the 
army in Portugal and Spain, in which 
he particularly pointed out the advanta- 
geous arrangement of the forces by 
Lord Wellington, dwelling onthe great 
objects which were to be attained by 
the dispositions that were made. Portu- 
ga! was to be protected, which was the 
leading consideration. ‘The south ‘of 
Spain was to be guarded against en- 
croachments, and the Spaniards were to 
be assisted. all of which were fulfilled. 
His Lordship also took a succinct view 
of the movements of the French armies 
under Soult, Ney, and Mortier, whose 
movements the manceuvres of Lord 


Wellington fully counteracted, In the 
whole of those arduous operations, his 
Lordship observea, there had not been 
a single occurrence which military in. 
genuity could construe into a cause of 
robbing the battle of ‘Palavera of a sin. 
gle laurel.» In that memorable but gio. 
rious battle, which Lord Wellington did 
not court, as was stated, 50,000 French 
troops were defeated by 26,00¢ British 
soldiers 5 and, during the course of that 
desperate conflict, the ability of the Ge- 
neral was only equalled by the valour 
of the army, and at the termination of 
the first day’s battle he retired to rest, 
the soundness of which thgse only who 
witnessed it can describe, and rose from 
his repose to find the enemy preparing 
to make a fresh attack against the brave 
army amidst whom he stood, who were 
ready to repel the promised assault. 
The contest was then continued ti 
twelve o’clock, when an interval of two 
hours rest, from the work of mutuz! ce- 
struction, was employed by the troops 
on both sides in removing their respcc- 
tive dead from the scene of action ; 20¢ 
then it was that those whose arms were 
before uplifted for mutual havock, met 
atthe stream which intervened between 
their mutual positions, and shook hana 
in token of their admiration of the re- 
ciprocal bravery, and skill, and firmness 
displayed on both sides—Hear Lear 
—He had to congratulate the country 
upon the restoration of that generou 
feeling and high spirit which had here. 
tofore characterised the conduct of so!- 
diers in civilized warfare—Hear hear 
—The noble Lord then stated, that th» 
whole loss of the campaign, includin; 
the 1500 sick left at ‘Talavera, did bet 
exceed 6000 men. He contended that 
Lord Wellington had earned his peer 
age, not at ‘lalavera alone, but eat As- 
saye, Roleia, and Vimiera—in 
parts of the world. The late campaigns, 
and our uniform defeat of the enemy, 
had shewn to Europe, that we were 4 
great military, as well as a great na 
val power. Upon all these grounds, he 
was Convinced that no distinction would 
be too great for the services of Lord 
Welington.—( Continued cheers 

The question being loudly called for, 
the motion was carried without a civ! 
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INDIA. 
Letter from Lord Alinto to the Governor 
of Madras. 
(Concluded from our dast. 146 ) 
‘HE next complaint is ‘the release of 
Lieut.-Col. Munro. 

When an army steps so far aside from 
the path of its proper legitimate duties, as 
tv become the instrument of party, to mix 
in political views, and to undertake the re- 
moval of governors or ministers, we should 
have expected that any grievince they 
_ should adduce in support of a proceeding 
soforergn to their own character, should 
consist at least in some act of grievance and 
intolerable oppression. he measure which 
isthe subject of this complaint is, on the 
contrary, an act of grace and justice. It is 
pot the unjust arrest of any officer for pur- 
poses of oppression and vengeance, but itis 
the relief of an officer, amongst the most 
respected in the army, from the most ty- 
rannical and detestable abuse of power by 
which an innocent and highly meritoriqus 
individual was ever oppressed. 

We shall ever consider the prosecution 
of Col. Munro, and the part which Lieut.- 
general Macdowall bore in that transac- 
ton, as acts of extreme injustice, so far as 
they relate to the individual who was the 
subject of them. But these measures were 
not less culpable in other points of view. 
Both the advice which Lieut.-Col. Munro 
give to abolish the teat contract, which 
we consider as the real object of the pro- 
ceeding, and the memorial conveying thet 
advice,a few lines in which were made, 
Without any imaginable foundation, the os- 
tensible ground of the charges preferved a- 
Sainst him had been not merely approved, 
but applauded by every authority to which 
they could officially be submitted; by Sir 
}. Cradock, commander in chief of the ar- 
my of which the accusers of Col. Munro 
are officers ; by the governor and council of 
Port St George, who hold the supreme mi- 
litary authority under which those officers 
served ; by the commander in chief in In- 
dia, to whom, as officers, they owed impli- 


“it reverence and respect; and, lastly, by 


the governors-general in council, the su- 

preme and highest British authority in the 

rast. To charge either the measure which 

had been adopted under these authorities, 

or the reasons upon which it was recom- 
March 1810. 


mended, and which had been sanctioned 
aud approved by the same authorities, as 
base and infamous crimes,’’ was astudied 
insult offered by those officers, and by Lieu- 
tenant general Macdowail, who supported 
and co-operated with them, to every au- 
thority which it was their to respecr. 
This proceeding aimed also distinctly ac 
withdrawing the management and direc- 
tion of all military arrangement, regarding 
the regulation and economy of the army, 
from the legal authority of government, i: 
order to place it, jn the shape of courts- 
martial, under the direction of the officers 
of the army themselves. Lieut.-colonet 
Munro was the nominal culprit, and the 
articles were to bear the absurd, ond for 
that reason we must believe, the collusive 
and pretended accusation against him of 
calumny and slander ; but the tent contract, 
or rather its abolition, was in effect to be 
the subject (for.no other substantial subjece 
existed) of the trial. 

We should indeed have been surprised, 
as well as concerned, if any considerable 
part of the coast army had been prevailed 
upon to stain the pure and honourable cha- 
racter of their profession, by lending their 
countenance in any shape, or in any stage, 
to a proceeding stamped, as this prosecu- 
tion was, with injustice and oppression, 
and founded in such motives as all the cir- 
cumstances conspire to indicate. 

But it is said, Colonel Munro was only 
to be tried, and if innocent, would have 
been acquitted— yet the memorialists them- 
selves allege that he was already condemn- 
ed—* having incurred the suspicion of 
having acted in a manner that was most 
generally considered to have been crimi- 
nal." Having incurred the suspicion,” 
are mere words of form. The meaning of 
the passage is 4 positive assertion, that Lieu- 
tenant-colone! Munro had acted in a man- 
ner that was most generally considered to 
have been criminal ;—we assume this to he 
the meaning of the passage, because there 
Was no question concerning the facts. 


It is difficult to imagine, that such a 


charge as that which was preferred against 
Lieut.-colonel Munro, should have rested 
only on a vague report, and that the offi- 
cers who signed should not have used all 
the means in their power to obtain the per- 
usel of a paper on which they meant to 
found an accusation ef libel. We — 
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therefore, presume that the memoria! on 
cho tent contr .. was in the hands of those 
who charged .ts author with defamation, 
} om chat memorial. therefore, never de- 
nice nor disavowed by Lieut. colonel Mun- 
ro and capable of cerrain and easy proof, 
to be collected" the manner in which 
he had acted,” and if that manner of actuig 
wes already most generally accounted cr- 
minal, sentence was already passed, so far 
as faith con be given to the memorial in- 
genced to be presented to this government. 
We ust, however,more in the honour of 
the army than in the party feelincs of the 


menoralists, and we hope they were too 
subguine im their expectations unjust 


asentence. But although quiteal of 
Lieutenant-colonel Munroe be suppo- 
sed possible, it was nor fic that such an of- 
ficer should be brought to the bar as  cri- 


minal for his honest services. 't wos not 
fit that the mode of prov e for 
the camp equipage approved 


and adopted as hed | che legal 
authorities in India, shouid be appealed 
from those autheritics to 4 board of officers. 
Ie was not fit that chs first step should pass 
without opposition, in the process of usur- 
ping the regulation of the army from go- 
vernment to the officers of the army. It 
was not becoming that the supreme igo- 
vernment, the commander in chief of In- 
dia, the governor of Fort St George, and 
the late commander in chicf of that presi- 
dency, Sir J. Cradock, should hold up their 
hands as culprits before a tribunal of offi- 
cers sitting in judgment upon the delibe- 
rate measures of their government. 

The whole proceeding was monstrous, 
and we repeat, im the strongest terms, our 
Warmest approbation of your just, legal, 
and indispensible interposition on chat oc- 
casion, to vindieate the honour of your go 
vernment, and to shield one of vour best 
und ablest servants from an arbitrary and 
oppressive abuse of power. If you had 
oniited to do so, you would have failed in 
the most sacred duties of your high station, 
and would have merited, because you would 
have sanctioned, that long train of insult 
and encroachment which was to follow, 
and of which the prosecution of Lreut.-co- 
jonel Munro wovld have proved to be on. 
ly the first ex perimental step. 

It is admitted that the warrant to hold 
courts: martial is addressed to the comman 
cer-in-chief; and we deem his authority 
exclusive in that branch of the public ad- 
ministration. But the abuse of a legal 
power is ileval ; and the supreme military 
controul of the governor in council extends, 
inc judgment, and beyond all doubr, to 
the prevention of such abuses. ‘This does 
suppose an habiiual and indiscriminate 
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interference. We assert only for the go 
vernment of Fort St George, a right and. 
legal power to come, i extracrduary ca- 
ses, to the support of their own authority, 
and against seditious encroachments, coni- 
bined with the oppression of iinocent mes, 
by a gross abuse of the power confided tu 
the commander-in-chief, in the direction of 
military prosecutions. 

This is not a question in which the ofli- 
cers of the army could be justified to imter- 
fere. It concerns the extent of your legal 
powers, under the constitution of your go- 
vernment, upon which they cannot sit in 
judgment. If the commander in chiel, 
Lieut.-general Hay Macdowall, diflered 
with you, as he affects to do, on that point, 
he might have properly stated it to the 
court of directors, and to his majesty’s go- 
vernment, fos their decision; but, when he 
appealed that question to the army, which 
is sudject to your authority in (India, as he 
did by his general order of the 28th Janu: 
ary, he carried that controversy to a tribu- 
nai, the incompetence of which he well 
knew, and before which, the agitation ol 
such a question, as it could tend to no use- 
ful conclusion, so it could hardiy fail to 
kindle animosity and excite discord, tend- 
ing assuredly to some mode ot other oi 
public disorder, and perhaps eventually to 
military insubordination, and mutiny itsell; 
in the progress of which, calamity and dis- 
tress were sure to fail first and heaviest on 
his own friends and associates. 

It purports to be a reprimand to Lieut.- 
colonel Munro; but substantially ic con- 
veys in every line a reprimand to th: go- 
vernment of Fort St George; and that re- 
ptimand is addressed to the army subject 
to its authority. The subject matter of 
the censure, passed ostensibly on Colonel 
Munro, renders it insep rable from « 
sure on the government. ‘The offence 
charged upon that efficer, in his appeal to 
the president in council, from an arrest 1m- 
posed upon him by the commander in chiet, 
and the general order itself, informs the f- 
my, that the appeal which is the subject of 
his reprimand, was followed, not by the fe- 
proof, but by the proteetion of govern- 
ment. 

Lieut.-colonel Munro had exhausted all 
the means he possessed of obtaining relief 
from the commander in chief himself. This 
it was his duty to do in the first instonce. 
But when justice was denied in that quat- 
ter, and when the hand of persecution pre 
sed close upon him, we were decidedly of 
opivion that he had a right to cliim the 
protection of the supreme military autho- 
rity, which is vested by law in the gover- 
nor in council of Fort Sr George. 

‘That the government of Fort St Georg 
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not restrained by law from this particu- 
tur exercise of the supreme military powers 
which it possesses, Was acknowledged by 
Lieut.-general Macdowall himself, since he 
pbeved their order for the release of Lieu- 
renant colonel Munro. If that order had 
got only been an undue encroachment on 
his own authority as commander in chiet, 
but had been beyond the legal and compe- 
tent powers of those who issued it, he 
would not have been bound to obey it, as 
he distinctly professed himself to be. 
The government of Fort St George did 
not exceed, therefore, their legal powers; 
and the only question that could be made 
was, whether they exercised them proper- 
ly in this particular instance. On that 
point, undoubredly, the government of Fort 
St George is subject to the responsibility 
which is inseparable from the exercise of 
all delegated authority. But to what tri- 


bunal were they amenable ? Where was it 


proper ? Where was it for the public inte- 
rest, that Lieut.-general Macdowall should 
carry his appeal ? To the army of Fort St 
George, or to the king and court of direc- 
tors. 

That he should convey this question to 

the army in the shape of a reprimand to 
Lieutenant-colonel Munro, appears to be 
in contradiction to his own sentiments on 
the subject, as we have just stated them, 
for, ifthe government of For: St George 
had a legal power to release Lieutenant- 
colonel Munro, it could not be criminal— 
it could not, in any mode or degree, be cul- 
pable—it could not incur the penalty of a 
reprimand—but it was his clear right and 
privilege to claim the legal and competent 
protection of government from the oppres- 
sion of the commander in chief. 
_ From the whole of the preceding Ciscus- 
sion, you will naturally infer, that we con- 
sider the offences charged against those of- 
ficers whom you have judged it necessary 
to suspend, or to deprive of their appoint- 
ments and commands, fully justifying the 
tespective degrees of punishment which 
you have allotted tothem. 

The local means and advantages which 
YOu possess, as well as the great delicacy of 
the inquiry, have necessarily placed the ap- 
plication of these principles to individuals, 
and the investigation of particular cas@g, 


under your exclusive cognizance; and we 


ave only to express that entire confidence, 
which is due to your station and charac- 
ters, in the justice and impartiality, not less 
than in the vigilance and activity of your 
Proceedings, in a scfutiny so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, 

We observed with satisfaction, that the 
general tenor of the replies to the circular 

‘ter adcressed by Mator-general Gowdie, 
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to the officers commanding at the several 
stations of the army, confirm the opinion 
which we have expressed of the Joyalty ot 
the major part of the officers of your esta- 
blishment. 

In assuring you, therefore, of the firm 
support of this government, in maintaining 
a contest which involves all that is most 
dear to our sovereign and counrry, if con- 
trary to our ardent desire and ssnguine 
hope, any future call should yet be made 
on the power and energy of vour covern- 
ment which may require cur sid. We 
will conclude, however, with expressing 
our fondest wish and expectation, that the 
late afflicting «gitations should subside in 
a calm and reasonable reliance on th: wis- 
dom and justice of the high authorities to 
which the transactions of this troubled pe- 
riod have been advocated, and in those de- 
monstrations of respectand obedience, which 
are due not more to your station, than to 
the faithful and honourable discharge of all 
your public but difficult duties, which, in 
our opinion, has eminently distinguished 
the present government of Fort St George. 

Such a result will be most acceptable to 
us, most accordant with our views of the 
public interest, and most congenial with 
those sentiments of affection and respect 
towards the army of the coast, which we 
cordially profess, 2nd remain assured that 
we shall never have reason to renounce. 
We have the honour to be, honoured Sir, 
your most obedient humble servants, 

J. LuMspEN. 
H. CoLesrooke. 


Fort William, May 27, 1809. 


AMERICA. 


The intelligence from this quarter con- 
tinues to be of an interesting nature. 
On a motion in the Senate, on the Sth 


‘December, certain expressions used by Mr 


Jackson are declared to be “ highly inde- 
corous and insolent ;” and a bill, authori- 
sing the President to send out of the coun- 
try offending foreign ministers, pissed to 2 
third reading. 

‘The newspiperscontain the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is of 
considerable length ; snd, after stating thar 
the expences of Government, exclusive of 
the payments on account of the capital of 
the debt for the year expired, have excced- 
ed the receiptsinto the Treasury, by a sum 
of nearly 1,300,000 dollars, the Supplies, 
and Ways and Means, for the year 1810, 
and shewing that unless the expences of 
the navaj and military establishments for 
that vear should be reduced so about 
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#,000,000 of dollars, a loan will be neces- 
sary to make up the deficiency, it proceeds 
thus: 

“This state of the treasury had been 
suticipated; and, for that reason, an in- 
crease of duties had been respectiully sub- 
mitted in the last anoual reportr.—But 
should that measure be now adopted, it 
would nov, on account of the terms of cre- 
cit allowed for the payment of duties, su- 
persede the necessity of a loan for the ser- 
vice of the year 1810, commensurate with 
the extent of those establishments, and 
with the appropriations which may be 
made for their support by Congress. No 
precise sum is suggested, since chis must 
vary according to the plans which may be 
adopted in relation to foreign nations, and 
will particularly depend on the decision of 
Congress on the question of war or peace. 
Iris sufficient to state that, if the actual 
expendi:ure of the year 1810, for all mili- 
tary anc naval purposes, should be estima- 
tegl at the same sum which was disbursed 
by the Treasury for thee objects during 
the year ending on the 30th of September 
1509, and exceeding, as above stated, six 
millions of dollars, the deficiency, accord- 
ing to the preceding estimates, would a- 
mount to three millions; on which suppo- 
sition, ic would seem prudent, in order’ to 
provide against any deficiency im the re- 
ceipts, beyond wh.t has been estimated, 
to authorise a joan of four millions of dol- 
tars.—In the event of war, the necessity of 
re'dering it eflicient, and of calling for 
that purpose into action all the resources 
ofthe country, is too obvious to require 
«ny comment, On that subject nothing 
will at this time be added by this depart- 
ment to the suggestions respéttfully sub- 
mitted in the two preceding anual re- 
ports. l.oans reimbursable by instalments, 
and at fixed periods, after the return of 
constitute the principal re- 
sou. ce for defraying the extreordinary ex- 
penees of the war. For the support of 
peblic credit, the basis op which rests the 
practicability of obtaining loans on reason. 
able terms, it appears necessary that the 


revenue should, in the meanwhile, be equal, 


to the interest on the public debs, including 
that on the new loans, and to all the cur- 
rent expences of Government, calculated 
ona peace establishment, or, for the pre- 
sent, to about eight millions of dollars. 
An imneciate and considerahle increase of 
the existing duties will, it is believed, be 
reguiite for that purpose, in order to co- 
ver the cefaleation which a maritime wat 
must necessarily produce in a revenue al- 
Most exclusively depending on commerce. 
That increase appeits preferable, on the 
Present situation ai the United States, to 


~ 


any other source of taxation, and is not, in 
time of war, liable to the objection of its 
encoureging smuggling. It as only in the 
event of that revenne being still more af- 
fected by a war than is apprehended, that 
a resore to internal taxes, either direct or 
indirect, may become necessary. 

“If war should not be resorted to, it 
does not appear requisite, unless Congress 
should resolve on a permanent increase of 
the military and naval establisiiments in 
time of peace, to lay at present any addi- 
tion] duties beyond a mere continuance of 
the two and a half per cent. known under 
the name of “ Mediterranean Fund.” 

‘the report next proceeds to some cilcu- 


lations epon the probable expences of 1S11, 


and conciudes thus— 

“ Whatever may he the decision of Con- 
gress in other re-pects, there is a subject 
which seems to require immediate at'en- 
tion. The provisions adopted for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the non-inter- 
course with England and France, particus 
larly as modified by the act of last session, 
under an expectation that the orders ot 
Counci! of Great Britain had been revoked, 
are inefficient, and altogeiher inapplicable 
to existing circumstances. It will be sus 
ficient to observe, that exportation by land 
is not forbidden, and that no bonds being 
required from vessels ostensibly employed 
in the coasting trade, nor any authority 
vested by the law which will justify deten- 
tion, those vessels daily sail for British 
ports, Without any other remedy Lut the 
precerions mode of instituting prosecutions 
aguinet the apparent owners. It is 
cessary,and it would be painful, to dwell 
on all the effects of those violations o! the 
laws. —But without any allusion to the ef- 
ficiency or political object of any system, 
aad merely wich a view Co its execution, I 
is incumbent to state, that, from the cape 
rience of the two last years, a perfect con- 
viction afises that either the system of re- 
striction, partially abandoned, must be te- 
instated in all us parts. and with ali the 
provisions necessary for ies strict aod coms 
plete execution, or that ail the restrictions, 
so far at least as they affect the commerce 
and navigation of the cituzens of the United 
Stotes, ought to be removed. All which 
is respecttully submitted. 

* GALLATIN, 
Secretary to the Treasury: | 
“ Treasury Department, Dec. 9, 1509. 


Corresboadence between the British Minis 
ter and the American Secretaries, which 
accompaniwd ihe President’s late message 

. to Cowriere. 
‘The Ise of these documents js a letter 


from Air Erekine to the Amcrican secretary, 
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of state, relative to the refusal of the Bri- 
tish government to ratify Mr Erskine’s a- 
oreement Mr Smith’s answer 
letter from Mr Er-kine to Mr Smith, on 
the sume subject;—4th, Letter from Mr 
Gallatin to Mr Erskine, relative to the co- 
lopial trade;—Sth, Mr Erskine’s reply ;— 
The 6th commences the more important 
discussions, and is as tollows: 


Mr Secretary Smith to Mr Fackson. 
Department of State, October 9, 1809. 


Sir,—An arrangement, as to the revoea- 
sion of the British orders in council, as well 
as to the satisfaction required in the case 
of the attack on the Chesapeake frigate, has 
been made in due form by the government 
of the United States with Mr Erskine ; and 
after it had been faithfully carried into exe- 
cution on the part of this government, and 
under circumstances rendering its effects on 
the relative situation of the United States 
irrevocable, and in some respects irrepara- 
ble, his Britannic Majesty has deemed it 
proper to disavow it, to recal his minister, 
and to send another to take his place. 

in such a state of things, no expectation 
could be more reasonable, no course of pro- 
ceeding more obviously prescrrbed by the 
ordinary respect due to the dissppointed 
party, than a prompt and explicit explana- 
tion, by the new functionary, of the grounds 
ofthe refusal, on the part of his govern- 
ment, to abice by an arrangement so so- 
lemnly made—accompanied by a substitu 
of other propositions. 

Under tl.e influence of this reasonable 
expectation, the president has learned, with 
NO ivss surprise than regret, thet ia your 
seversl conferences with me you have sta- 
ted 

Ist, Phat you have no instructions from 
your government, which authorise you to 
make any explanations whatever to this go- 
vernmetit, as te the reasous which induced 
his Britannic Majesty to disavew the ar- 
rangements lately made by your predeces- 
sor sand that, therefore, you could not make 
any such explanations. 

2d, That in the case of the Chesapeake, 
your mstructions only authorise you ( with- 
out assigning any reason whatever why 
the reasonable terms of satisfaction tender- 
ed and eccepted have not been carried 
mito effect) to communicate to this go- 
vernment note tendering satisfaction ; 
with an understanding that such note 
Should not be signed and delivered by vou, 
ttl you should have previously seen and 
‘pproved the proposed answer of this go- 
‘ernment; and that the signing and deli- 
very of your note, and of the answer of this 
government, should be simultaneous. 

“4, That you have no instructions which 
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authorise you to make to this government 
any propositions whatever in relation to 
the revocation of the British orders in coun- 
cil; but only to receive such as this go- 
Vvernment may deem it proper to make to 
you. 

4th, That at all events, it is not the dis- 
position or the intention of the British go- 
vernment to revoke their orders in council 
as they respect the United States, but u- 
pon a formal stipulation, on the part of the 
United States, to accede to the following 
terms and conditions, viz. 

I. That the act of congress, commonly 
called the non-intercourse law, be conri- 
nued against France, so long as she shal! 
continue her decrees. 

Il. That the navy of Great Britain be au- 
thorised to aid in enforcing the provisions 
of the said act of congress. 

Ill. That the united states shall explicit- 
ly renounce, during the present war, the 
right of carrying on any trade whatever, 
direct or indirect, with any colony of any 
enemy of Great Britain, from which they 
were excluded during peace ; and that this 
renuge.auen muocr extend, not only to the 
trade between the colony and the mother 
country, but to the trade between the co- 
lony and the United States. 

Mr Smith, after expressing a wish to be 


‘corrected if his statements be wrong, re- 


quests that all cammunications in future 
should be in writing. 


Mr Jackson To Mr Smita. 
Washington, Oct. 11. 


In answer to the abeve letter, which we 
have given eutire,as it contains the ground- 
work of the misunderstanding between Mr 
Jackson and Mr Smith—-che remonstrance 
of the former, though firm, as very respect- 
lul; he says— 

« As to the expectation entertained here, 
that the explanation of his Majesty's share 
in this transaction should be mede through 
me, I might content myself wich simply 
observing, that I was not provided with 
instructions to that effect, because it was 
known that the explanation im question had 
already been yiven. But it accords with 
the sentiments of his Majesty towards this 
country to observe also, that he considered, 
that, as some time must necessarily elapse 
between my appointment and my entrance 
on the duties of my ministry, it would be 
a more friendly mode of proceeding, to 
state, without delay, and through the chan- 
nels | have already mentioned, the motives 
that compelled his Majesty to disavow his 
agreement, than to leave the American 
Government in uncertainty, in these re- 
spects, till the unavoidably protracted pe- 
riod of my arrivalin America. i say this 

in 
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in regard to the original notification of his 
Majesty's determination, and of the mo- 
tives of it, which being already made, it 
could not be supposed in London that a re- 
petition of them would be expected trom 
me ; and of course no such cose has been 
foreseen a my instructions. Bur if beyond 
this, any incidental explanation or discus- 
sion should be wished for by this Govern- 
ment, | came fully prepared to enter into 
them. | even consider them to have ta- 
ken place between us. | have certainly 
derived great satisiaction from the several 
hours which we have spent in conference 
upon these subjects, because they have ena- 
bied me to remove some misunderstand 
ings, and to refute many misrepresenta- 
tions, Which you yourself informed me of, 
in regard to the conduct of the British Go- 
vernment.” 

After some further explanatory observa- 
tions respecting former propositions, Mr 
Jackson proceeds: 

“ f touch with considerable and very 
sincere reluctance upon that part of your 
Jetter, in which you state that J had not 
assigned * any reason whatever why the 
reasonable terms of satisfaction tendered 
and accepted have not been carried into ef- 
feci. 

believe that I had observed to you, 
in the words of my instructions, that if his 
Majesty were capable of being actuated by 
any desire to retract an offer of reparation 
which he had once made, his Mejesty might 
be well warranted in doing so, both by the 
form in which his accredited Minister had 
tendered that reparation, and by the man- 
ner in which that tender had been recei- 
wed. I beliewe that I elucidated this obser- 
vation by a reference to the particular ex- 
pressions which made the terms of satisfac- 
tion appear to be unacceptable even to the 
American Government, at the very mo- 
ment at which they were accepted, and 
which, at all events, put it tetaliy out of 
his Majesty's power to ratify and couiirm 
any actin which such expressions were con- 
tained. 

“ On the subject of his Majesty's orders 
in Council, | have had the honour of in- 
forming you, thet his Majesty having cau- 
sed to be made tothe Government of the 
United States certain proposals, founded 
upon principles, some of which wy re under- 
stood to originate in America authorities, 
and others to be acquiesced in by them, 
and having ofterwards ascertainee, in the 
manner mentioned in a former ptt of this 
Jetter, that the sentiments of the American 
Government were so different from what 
they were at first understood to be. I was 
not instructed to renew to you these pro- 
posals, nor to press upon your a¢ceptance 


an arrangement which had been co recon: 

ly declined. Those considerations induce: 

his Majesty, before the result of Mr Erskine’. 

Negotiation was known, to modrty the order 

in Council of Nov. 1807, by that of the aur) 

of April 1809. The effect of this new orde: 

is to relieve the system under which tho 
former orders were issued, from that which 
has always been represented in this coun. 

trv as the most objectionable and offensive 
pert of it—the eption given to neutrals to 
trade with the enemies of Great Brituin, 
through British ports, on payment of a tra. 
sit duty. ‘Uhis was originally devised and 
intended as a mitigation of what is certain- 
ly more correct but more rigid in principie 
—the total and unqual fied interdiction 0 
all trade with the enemy. If, however, this 
mitigation was felt as an aggravation, and, 
as has been sometimes warmly asserted, as 
an insult, that cause of complaint is now 
entirely removed. By the order in Cou- 
cil of the 26th April 1809, all trade wit) 
France and Holland, and the ports of italy, 
comprehended under the denomination of 
the kingdom of Italy, is simply prohibited 
altogether. No option is aflorded, end 
consequently no transit duty is required to 
be paid. In another respect, the order io 
Council] of the 26th April must be admited 
to be more restrictive than those of No- 
vember 1807, 

“ The trade with enemies colonies, which 
was opened to neutrals at the commence- 
ment of the present war, by the order in 
Council of the 24th of June 1803, wes con- 
tinued to be left open by those of Novem- 
ber 1807. The order in Council of the 
26th of April retracts this indulgence. But 
it is to be observed, that, since the period 
when the orders in Council of November 
1807 were issued, the opening of the por's 
of Spoin, of Portugal, af the South of italy, 
and of Turkey, has afforded a more emp. 
scope to neutral commerce; and that, by 
the capture of Martinique, in addision te 
that of almost all the colonies of the ene 
nues Of Great Britain, together with the 
blockade of Guadalou pe, the extentto which 
the liberty of commerce with enemies ¢°- 
Joures applied, has been so far narrowed, 
that there is little of practical hardship in 
recurring tothe rule, which, however occ- 
sionaliy mitigated in its application, wrest 
Britain can never cezse in principle to main- 
tain. It is farther to be observed, that the 
order in Council of the 26th ef April hes 
this operation highly favourable to neutrals, 
that restricting the regulations of blockade 
to France, Holland, and their colonies. 
to their territories, denominated the kint- 
com of italy, it lays open to the direc’ 
trade of neutrals the perts of the north ot 
Europe. 

Under 
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Cader the order of the 26th April, 
therefore, While there are on tae one 
hand fewer points of difference to stand 
tue Way ofa satistactory arrangement 
between Great Britain and the 
States, itis possible that there may be 
less temptatiug to the latter to euter in- 
tysuch an arrangement, as the extent 
of thelr commerce may be, if they 
piease, nearly as great, under the order 
ia Council of the 26th April, asit would 
e under any arrangement which would 
afect tue indispensible object to which 
that order applics; or as it would be 
even without any such order, so long 
as France, and the powers subservient 
to France, continue to enforce their de- 
crees, It is, in the same proportion, 
matter of indiflerence to Great Br.tain, 
whether the order in Couneil be con- 
tinued, or an arrangement by mutual 
consent substituted in its room. 

* Such, Sir, are the grounds on which 
it has appeared to his Majesty to be un- 
necessary to Command me to propose 
to the Government of the United States 
any formal agreement to be substituted 
for that which his Majesty has been un- 
der the necessity of disavowing; but I 
am directed to receive and discuss with 
you any proposal which you may be 
authorised to meke to me on this head. 

* As no disposition has hitherto been 
shewn on your part to make any such 
propusal, it has been impoystble for me 
to state by anticipation (nor was I in- 
Brucied so to do) what might be the 
answer that I should eventually think 
itmy duty to return to you; conse- 
quently I could not have made with 
twat View, the statement contained in 
the 4th section of your letter, and the 
Uiree subdivisions of it, Such a. state- 
ment would have been obviously incon- 
sistent with the former part of my over. 
tare, which you very correctiy record 
in the 3d section, viz. that I was not 
instructed to make to you any propo- 
sil whatever upon this subject. I must 
necessarily reserve, until I hear from 
you what Pp: oposals may be deemed 
Proper to make on the behalf of the U- 
hited States, to state in how far they do 
with the instructions 

as pleased his Majesty to 
Rive me for my guidance in this nego- 
Uation, 
“TI willonly add, Sir, in conclusion of 


t's letter, that his Majesty is very de- 
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sirous of maintaining a perfect and cor- 
diai understanding with the United 


States, and of bringing to a complete 


ang satisiactory adjustment all the points 
of diflevence that nave arisen between 
the two Governments: and that, agree- 
ing as bdo with you most heartily, as 
to the interest which both nations have 
in fostering a mutual and solid friend- 
ship and cordiality, no zeal or exertions 
shall be wanting on my part to carry 
into effect his Majesty’s commands for 
this most salutary purpose. 

‘TI have the honour to be, with great 
respect, Sir, your most obsdient hum- 
ble servant, 

F. |, Jackson,” 

The Hon, Robert Smith, 


In conformity with the instructions 
of his government, Mr Pinkney, the 
American envoyat London, has present- 
ed a note to the Marquis We lesley, de- 
manding the immediate recal of Mr 
Jackson. He at the same ‘ime deliver. 
edacopy ofthe letter from Secretary 
Smith to himself, contamins the parti- 
culars of the accusation upon which this 
extraordinary application was made, 
This letter has been laid before congress, 
with the other correspondence relating 
to the rupture. 

He begins with expressing, on Mr 
Jackson's conduct-—the disappointment 
that was felt, on finding that he had not 
been charged to make to this govern- 
ment either the frank explanations, or 
the liberal propositions, which the oc- 
casion manifestly required. Instead of 
tins obvious course of proceeding, it 
was in the outset perceived, that his ob- 
ject was to bring us to resume the sub- 
jects of the arrangement of Apmil, in a 
way that wouldimply (bat we wereaware 
that the arrangement was not binding 
on his government, because made with 
a knowledge on our part thar Mr 
Erskine had no authority to make it; 
and thus to convert the responsibility 
of his government for the disavowal, in- 
to a reproach on this for its conduct in 
the transaction disavowed. In the first 
instance, it was deemed best, rather to 
tepel his observations argumentatively, 
than to meet them as an offensive insi- 
nuation. ‘This forbearance had not the 
effect of restraining him from a repetition 
of the offence ; and even on his farther 
Insinuation, nothing more was done 
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than to premonisn him of the inacmis- 
sibility of so indecorous a Course of pro- 
ceeding. This also being without ef- 
fect, nothing remained but the step f- 
naily taken: and there was less hesita- 
tion in shutting the door to further op- 
portunities for insulting insinuations, as 
the disclosures he had made, and the 
spint of his discussions, had so entirely 
shut out the hope of any favourable re- 
sult from his mission. 

Mr Smith then states the very head 
and front of the British minister's offen- 
ding tn the following words: 

** Tr was never objected to himthat he 
had stated it as a tact, that the three 
propositions in question had been sub- 
mitted tome by Mr Erskine, nor that 
he stated it a8 made Known to him by the 
instruction of Mr Canning, that the tn- 
structionto Mr Erskine containing these 
three conditions, was the only one from 
which his authority was derived to con- 
clude an arrangement in the matter to 
which it related. The objection was, 
that a Knowledge of this restriction of 
the authority of Mr Erskine, was impu- 
ted to this government, and the repeti- 
tion of the imputation, even after it had 
been so often disclaimed. This was so 
gross an attack on the honour and vera- 
city of the government, as to forbid all 
further communications from him.— 
Care was, rievertheless, taken at the 
same time, to leave the door open for 
such as might be mad: through any o- 
ther channel, Wwever little the proba- 
dility that anv satisfactory communica- 
tion would be recewed through any 
channel here.” 

The circular of Mr Jackson to the 
British consuls is noticed, and “ regard- 
edas a virtual address to the Ameri- 
an people, of a representation previ- 
ously addressed by their government.” 
In concluding, he says, ‘* that, with the 
necessity of the step taken, in refusing 
further communications from him, and 
woth the grounds on which the presi- 
dent instructs you, to request that he 
mav be immediately recalled,” the man- 
ner least offenstve, that every facility 
mav be afforded to a renewal of the ne- 
gociation, 

Aftera copious analysis of all the let- 
ters and arguments that passed and 
were urged between Mr Smith and Mr 
Jackson in the course of the short nego- 
elation, Mr Pinkney then proceeds to 
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state, that, after the correspondence 
with Mr Jackson had been terminated, 
two notes were sent to him, in the name 
and by the band of Mr Oakley, the Bri. 
tish secretary of gation. ‘Lhe first, he 
procecds to observe, required 2 protec. 
tion tor Mr Jackson ana his suite. But 
what surpri8ed him meost, he adds, was 
the reason assigned for the application, 
There appeared to have been some dis. 
turbances between the officers of the 
Africaine frigate and some of the inha. 
bitants of Norfolk. The language oj 
the newspapers are also hinted at. The 
second note, he farther observes, seems 
to be essentially intended as a justifica. 
tion of the conduct of Mr Jackson tn 
that part of his correspondence which 
has given umbrage, but which, 1f inten. 
ded as a conciliatory advance, it ought 
not to have been preceded by a demand 
for passports, nor by the spirit nor the 
manner in which that demand was mace. 


FRANCE. 
LEGISLATIVE Bopy, DEc. 12. 


“Count Montalvet delivered in the 
Emperor’s name, an expose of the situ 
ation of France, up to the first of this 
mouth, After having introduced his 
important narrative by observing the 
signal victories, generous pacification, 
the results of the most profound polili- 
cal combinations, and the matntenence 
of order in the interior, from the pro- 
minent features of the history of the 
year, which has just elapsed, enumere- 
ted under the different heads of public 
labours, in particular in Paris, charita- 
ble establishments, public institutions, 
sciences, letters, arts,agriculture, manu- 
faciures ind industry, mines, comme 
and trade, finances, religious 
war end politics, the progress made, 4! 
vantages obtained, and changes 
in the ¢ourse of the said year, Unert 
the head of commerce and trade, he eX 
pressed himself in the following ‘an 
ner:—** Comirerce, in general, 4] phes 
itself to draw the greatest possible 2 
vantage from the products of 
ture and industry. Our trade 
tedly suffers from the present ¢x!'«0 
dinary state of affairs, which formint 
as it were, two masters, one of the Fu- 
ropean continent, the other of the seas 
sand of the countries from which they 
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cation with France. Our relations with 
the United States of America are also, 
for the prasent, suspended, but as they 
are founded on mutual wants, they will 
speedily resume their former course.” 

Uncerthe bead of Religions Worship, 
after having declared, ** That in France 
al! religions are wot only tolerated, but 
honoured and enconraged,” he makes 
te following observations :—** No well 
jaformed person is ignorant of the mis- 
chitt which the temporal sovereignty 
ef the Popes has dove to religion ; but 
tor this mischief one moiety of Europe 
would aot be severed from the Catholic 
Church. 

“ There is but one way to free it for 
ever from such great dangers, and to 
reconcile the interests of the state with 
those of religion: it was necessary that 
the successors of St Peter should egain 
become, undisturbed by worldly con- 
cerns, merely a pastor, ike St Peter.” 

Under tue article af war, a descrip- 
tion 1s given of the advantages obtained 
in Germany, Austna, Hungary, and 
Spain, which is terminated by the tullow- 
ng remarks :-— 

* By the peace of Vienna, France 
and her allies have obtained consider- 
able advantages, and the Continent of 
Europe has regained tranquillity and 
peace. Let us hope that this peace 
will be more permanent than that of 
Piesburgh ; and that the men who de- 
luded the Cabinet of Vienna, after the 
peace of Presburgh, will not succeed in 
Ceceiving it again, after that of Vienna. 
They would prononuce the doom of 
their master; for France, ever great, 
powerful and strong, wall always know 
how to destroy and counteract the com- 


-binations and intrigues of her enemies. 


la the mean time, England, seeing that 
our armics were employed in Germany, 
and being always ill-informed, notwith- 
sanding the ammense treasures she 
Wastes in paying spies, fancied that our 
Veteran troops had lett Spain, and the 
Weakened French army would nat be 
able to withstand their efforts. Forty 
thousand men were disembarked in Por- 
tugal, where they joined the insurgents, 
and flattered themselves they should be 
#ble to march to Madrid ; they gather- 
ed Nothing but disgrace from their en- 
terprize. They were met by armies in 
ail Places, where they fancied to find 


divisions, Forty .thousand men 
wlarch Sic, 
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landed at the same time in Walcheren, 
and without having commenced the 
siege, by means of asaort bombardment, 
they rendered themselves, in a tortmght, 
masters of Flushing, whica was cowareé- 
ly detended. His Majesty ordered a re- 
port to be made to him on the subject. 
‘The Emperor, generous by rewards to 
those who, animated with his sentiments, 
and sensivie of what they owe to the 
honour of France, are faithful to glory 
and their country ; but he severely pu- 
nishes those who calculate their danger, 
when victory alone should occupy ther 
mind, and prefer a disgraceful flight to 
a glorious death. In the mean time, 
all the departments were in arms. 
159,000 men ‘ot the Nationa! Guard put 
themselves in motion, while, at the same 
time, 25,900 troops drawn trom the de- 
pots assembled in Flanders, and ‘the 
gens ad’armes, formed a corps of Soco 
choice cavalry. English Com- 
mander-in-chief, as a wise and prudent 
man, would not expose his army to dan- 
gers more destructive than the plague 5 
he returned to England ; all the depart- 
ments gave striking proofs of their at- 
tachment to the Government and Em- 
peor; some districts onty in the depart- 
ment of the Saar shewed a contrarv 
disposition 5 commissioners have been 
appointed to inquire into their conduct. 
He commands that private individuals, 
who have miscondacted themselves, 
shall be deprived, during the space of 
twenty-five years, of the rights of citi- 
zens, and subjected to a double contr. 
bution. Over their doors shall be writ- 
ten the words—* This is not a French 
citizen.” 

Under the head of Genera! Policy, the 
changes are enumerated, which were 
the result of the peace of Vienna, and 
the Emperor’s views are developed with 
regard to ‘future important arrange- 
ments, “It would have been an easy 
task tor the Emperor to unite al! Gal- 
licia with the Duchy of Warsaw ; but 
he would not do any thing which should 
excite the least uneasiness in the mind 
of his alivy the Emperor of Russia. His 
Majesty never entertained the idea ot 
sestoring the kingdom of Poland. What 
he has done for. New Gallicia was pre- 
scribed to him by sound policy and ho- 
rour; he could not surrender to the 
vengeance of an implacable prince, peo- 
who hac displayed spch fervent 
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for the cause of France.” He then pro- 
ceeds: * The Hans Towns shall pre- 
serve their independence; they shali 
serve as a medium of the reprisal of war 
Peace shall 
immediately be concluded with Sweden, 
Nothing shall be changed in the politi- 
cal relations of the confederation of the 
Rhine and the Helvetic confederacy. 

‘** Holland is, in fact, only a part of 
France. A definition of that country 
may be given, by saying, that it is a 
continuation of the Rhine, the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt, that is to say, of the 
great arteries of the French empire. 
‘Lhe absolute inactivity of her custom. 
house, the disposition of her agents, and 
the sentiments of its inh.umitants, which 
tend incessantly to a fraudulent trade 
w:th England, have rendered it necessary 
to exclude them from all commercial 
intercourse with the Rhine; and thus, 
placed im a state of morbid compression 
between France and Engiand, Holland 
1s deprived both of the advantages which 
clash with our general system, and which 
she must relinquish, and of those which 
she might enjoy. It is time that all 
this should be set right. 

Lilyrian provinces cover Italy, 
give her a direct communication with 
Dalmatia, procure us a point of imme- 
diate contact with the empire of Con- 
stantinople, which it must be the wish 
and intention of France, for so many 
reasons, to support and protect.—Spain 
and Portugal are the seat of a furiband 
revolution ; the numerous agents of Eng- 
land keep up the conflagration which 
they have raised. The force, the power, 
the calm moderation of the Emperor 
will restore to them peaceful days. 
Should Spain free her colonies, it will 
be through her own fault. The Empe- 
ror will never oppose the independence 
otthe continental nation of America ; 
that independence is in the natural or- 
der Of events ; it is just, it agrees with 
the true interest ofall European Powers. 
Should the people of Mexico and Peru 
wish to raise themselves to the eleva- 
tion of a noble independence, France 
will never oppose them, provided they 
enter into no connection with England. 
France is not under the necessity of 
vexing her neighbours, or imposing on 
them tyrannic laws, to secure her pros- 
aa and trade. We have lost the co- 

ony of Martinique, and that of Cayenne ; 
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they were both badiy defended. ‘Ths 
clucumstances which led to their loss 
form the object of a strict inquiry, al. 
though it 1s not ofany weight in the ge. 
weral balance of affairs, since they wri 
be restored to us, in amore flourishing con. 
dition, at the general peace,” 


Imper1AL Treary oF Marriacre. 


It has at length been officially an- 
nounced, that the destined bride of 
Napoleon ts no less a personage than 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Francis Emperor of Aus. 
tria. The following message from the 
Emperor was read in the Senate on 
the 27th of February, by Cambaceres, 
Prince Arch-Chanceilor, who presided 
on the occasion :— 


** Senators—We have dispatched to 
Vienna, as our Ambassador Extraordi 
nary, our cousin the Prince of Neuicha- 
tel, to solicit the hand of the Arch-duch- 
ess Maria Louisa, daughter of the km- 
peror of Austria. 

‘© We have given orders to our minis- 
ter of foreign relations to lay beiore 
you the articles of the treaty of mar- 
riage between us and the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, which has been conciud- 
ed, signed and ratified. 

“ We have been desirous of eminent- 
ly contributing to the happiness oe! 
the present generation, ‘The enemies 
of the Continent have founded their 
prosperity upon its dissensions and di- 
visions. They can no longer nourish 
war, by imputing to us projects sncom- 
patible with the ties and duties of afi. 


“nity, which we have just contracied 


with the Imperial House reigning i 
Austria, | 
The brilliant qualities which cis- 
tinguish the Archduchess Maria Louisa 
have acquired her the love of the peo- 
ple of Austria, They have fixed out 
regards. Our people will love this 
Princess from their love for us, untii be- 
ing witnesses of all the virtues which 
have given her so high a place in out 


thoughts, they shall love her for her- 
self, 


“ Given at our palace of the Thuille- 
ries, the 27thof Febiuary 
(Signed) NAPOLEON. 


After the message was read, the Duke 
de Cadore communicated to the Senate 


the 


ant 
| i 
| | 


which are in the usual form. 

The Senate appointed Counts Gar- 
nier, Lacepede, Laplace, Jancourt, Cor- 
net, Barthelemy, De Merode, De Fon- 
tanes, and the Duke of Vaimy, as a 
Committee to draw up an address to 
his Majesty on this occasion. 

It is reported that the articles of the 
treaty relative to the Emperor’s mar- 
riage, are with regard to portion, dow- 
ry, and jewels, in all respects the same 
as those in the marriage treaties in pre- 
ceding reigns between the Kings and 
Dauphins of France and the Princesses of 
Austria, 

Berthier Prince of Neufchatel set off 
from Paris on the 22d of February, for 
Vienna, accompanied by a numerous 
suite, to conduct the fair Bride to Paris. 
Berthier carries with him a picture of 
the bridegroom, richly set with @ia- 
monds, and some maguificent presents, 
particularly of Gobelin tapestry, for the 
Emperor Francis, ‘Che Parisian jewe!- 
lers, we are told, are busy in execut- 
ing some extensive orders for the new 
imperial household. 

The French prints inform us, that 
this intended matrimonial alliance had 
filled all classes of people at Vienna 
with the most extravagant joy; and 
that in three hours after the news was 
known, the bank bills rose from 1o to 
1co—Whatever may be the feelings of 
the people of Vienna, we must consider 
such an alliance more mortifying to the 
family pride of the house of Austria, 
than all the defeats she has sustained in 
the field of battle. It is reported, that 
the proposal was made and strongly 
urged to the Emperor Francis, during 
the late negociations for peace, by that 
arch-intriguer, Champagne; and the 
mind of the unfortunate monarch was 
80 depressed by the vast loss of territory 
the Empire had suffered, that he reluc- 
tantly gave his consent, in the hope of 
atterwards recovering from the good- 
will of the tyrant some of his provinces. 
Che Lady is of the first marriage, and 
Was born in the vear ror. 


ITaLy. 
Roman Srares. 
_ The Roman States have been finally 
corporated with the French Empire, 
terms of the following edict. 
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the articles of the marriage treaty, Srnxarus-Consuttum of the 17th of Feb. 
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Title 1.—Of the Union of the Roman States 
with the French Empire. 


Art. 1. The Roman States are united 
with the French Empire, and torm an 
integral part of it. 2. It shall form two 
departments ; the department of Rome, 
and the department of Trasimene. 3. 
The department of Rome shall send se- 
ven deputies to the Legislative Body 5 
the department of Trasimene shail send 
four. 4. The department of Rome shall 
be classed in the first series; the depart- 
ment of ‘T'rasimene in the second. 
A Senatorship shall be established in the 
departments of Rome and ‘Trasimene. 
6. The eity of Rome is the second city 
of the Empire. The Mayor of Rome 
shall be present at the taking of the 
oath of the Emperors at their accession. 
He and the Deputations from the city 
of Rome shal! on all occasions rank im- 
mediately aiter the Mayors and Depu- 
tations of the city of Paris, 7. The 
Imperial Prince shall have the title, 
and receive the honours of King of 
Rome. 8&. A Prince of the blood, or a 
Grand Dignitary of the Impire, shall 
hold in Rome the Court of the Empe- 
ror. 9g. Che propeity of which the do- 
main of the Imperial crown shall con- 
sist, conformably to the Senatus-Con- 
sultum of the 3oth January last, shail 
be regulated by a special Senatus-Con- 
sultum, 10. After being crowned in the 
church of Notre-Dame in Paris, the 
Emperors shall be crowned in the church 
of St Peter at Rome before the roth 
year of their reign. 41. Vhe city of 
Rome shall enjoy particular privileges 
and immunities, which shal! be deters 
mined by the Emperor Napoleon. 


Title 2.—Of the Independence of the Impe- 
rial Throne of all authority upon earth. 


Art. 12. Any foreignsovereignty is 
compatible with the exercise of any spi- 
ritual authority within the Empire. 13. 
The Popes, upon their exaltation, shall 
make oath never to do any thing a- 
gainst the four propositions of the Gal. 
jican Church, as settled in the Assem- 
bly ot the Clergy in :682*, 14. The 

four 


* The following is the subsience of 
the four propesitions of the Gatlican 
Church, 
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four propositions of the Gallican Church 
até declared common to ail the Cathu- 
Churehes of the Empire. 


Title 3.—Of the Temporary Subsistence of 
the Popes, 


rs. Palaces shail be prepared for the 
Pope ia the different places of the im- 
pire, in which he may wish to reside. 
‘There shall necessarily be one 1 Pars, 
and one in Rome, 16.. miilions 
‘of income in landed property, free from 
taxes, and situated in the different parts 
of the Empire, shall be assigned tu the 
Pope. 17. The expenses of the sacred 
college and of the propaganda are de- 
clared Imperial, 18. ‘The present or- 
ganic Senatus-Consultum shall be sent 
by a message to his Majesty the Empe- 
ror and King. 
_ ‘The President and Secretaries, 
(Signed) Camsacerss, Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, 
President. 
Francois, Janeourt, Coxnet, 
Secretaries, 
Signed and Sealed, 
T he Chancellor of the Senate, 
(Signed) Counr Lapiace. 


The annexation of Holland to France 
appears to be finally determined on by 
the inexorable tyrant, in spite of ali the 
remonstrances of Louis, who is dethron- 


ed for presuming to allow any allevia- 
tion of a state of warfare to his subjects, 


by permitting them to follow their an- 


Church, decreed in the Assembly of the 
Clergy heid in 1682, and which are men- 
tioned in the above Senatus-Consultum. 
1. God gave to Peter and to his suc- 
cessors, no power either direct or indi- 
rect over temporal things. 
— a. The Gallican Church approves the 
Council of Constance, which decisres 
she general Councils superios -to- the 
Pope in spiritual matters. 
3. The rules, the usages, and the 
practices recerwed in the Kingdom and 


Aa the Galkcean Church, must remain 


unshaken. 

4- The decisions of the Pope, in mat- 
ters of faith, aré valid only after the 
Church has accepted them, 


cient commercial habits,afier the French 
decrees were Ordered to be strictly 
foreed. French troops, to the amount 
Of 30,000, ate marching imto Holiane, 
to take possession of all the towns and 
sea ports. ‘The following letters and 
note have becn publishes in the Dutch 
papers. 

<imsterdam, Fed, 28, 

The following is a copy of a letter 
addressed by his Majesty to the Legis. 
lative Body of Holland. 

The King to the Legisiative Body. 

GENTLEMEN—I have been disap- 
pointed in my expectation of being en- 
abled to return before the ust of Janu- 
ary. From the annexed documents 
contained in the Moniteur of yesterday 
the 31st of January, you will perceive 
war the result of our affairs 1s Connect. 
ed with the conduct of the English Go. 
vernment. 

“ The regret which I have felt has 
been conside:ably increased by reading 


the unjust accusation made against us,» 


of having betrayed the cause of the cou- 
tinent, that is, of having been unfaithfui 
to our engagements; and I write ths 
letter to you, to diminish the impression 
which so unjust and astonishing ap ac- 
cusation must make upon your hearts, 
as well as upon the heart of every truc 
Hollander. 

“ Whilst during the four years that 
have elapsed since the commencement 
of my reign, the nation, and you in pa'- 
ticular, called te watch over her ite- 
rests, have borne with so much difficul- 
ty and distress, but at the same time 
with so much resignation, the doubling 
of the impoots, so considerable an aug- 
mentation of the public debt, end 
matnents so great, and so dispropurti0n- 
ate to the population and means of the 
kingdom—we lutle thought that we 
shoyid have been accused of having vi0- 
lated our engagements, and of not ba- 
ving done enough ; at a moment when 
the state of maritime affairs operates u- 
pon us with a greater psessure than u- 
pon all other countries collectively, and 
when, to complete our misfortunes, we 
are, besides, compelled to sustain @ 
blockade upon the continent. 

is the heartfelt consciousness for 
these considerations, Gentlemen, which 


‘should lead us to the exercise of p2- 


licnce, until the moment when the }"* 
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tice of his Majesty the Emperor, my 
prother, shall make reparation for. a 
which we have so hittle deserved. 
“| cannot ascertain how long I may 
vet be prevented fiom gratifying the 
first and most anxious of my wishes, 
namely, that of returning to my capital, 
and seeing myself in the midst ef you 

at this difficult and critical juncture. 
_ “ But, however distant that period 
may be, be assured that nothing can al- 
ter my affection for the nation, and my 
attachment to her interests, nor lessen 
you in my esteem and cenfidence. 
Louts.” 

Paris, Feb. 1. 1810. 


The following letter, addressed by 
bis Majesty to the Council of State, was 
also this day read vy the Minister, the 
Vice-President, at a meeting of the 
Council, which was attended by all the 
ministers and other members :— 


TRE KING TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


“Though I with regret see the end 

ofthe third month since my departure 
fast approaching, nothing has yet been 
decided with regard to our affairs, 
_“ Tcannot, however, suffer a single 
instant to pass, after my recovery, with- 
out repeating to you the assurance, that 
all possible exertions shall continue 40 
be made to preserve the existence of 
the kingdom. 

“ We cannot conceal from ourselves, 
that this costs us great and difficult sa 
criives; but I shall not hesitate, if 
there be but a possibility of Holland, 
after all that can be demanded of it, be- 
ing suffered to exist, to submit myself 
tothe generosity of the Emperor, my 
brother, in the just expectation, that u- 
pon the removal of all the causes of dis- 
satisfaction, we shall receive those in- 
demnifications to which we are so strong- 
ly entitled, and which will be more than 
‘ver neoessazy to us. ; 

“My intention iy submitting myself 
to the pleasure of the Emperor, my 

her, in every thing he can demand 

_ Of us, is to convince him that we have 
many enemies ; that we have been the 
victims of calumny, of ;.«tty passions 
and interests; but that we have never 
ceased, and still will continue to admire 
7 Emperor, and to conduct ourselves 
true friends and old allies of France, 
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tried by numerous sacrifices and various 
events. Should I be able to succeed m 
this purpose, as I have every reason to 
expect, every thing else will follow, mm 
as much as it must be both the interest 
and inclination of France to favour and 
aggrandise her friends, and not to de- 
press them. 

J therefore entreat you to unite all 
your efforts to prevent emigration ty 
toreign countries, and every proceeding © 
that might indicate despondency, and 
to exhort the nation to await the deter- 
mination of the Emperor upon our fate, 
with that firmness which is so peculiarly 
their character, and which so intimate-~ 
ly belongs to the justice of their cause. 

“Iam not ignorant of what every 
individual! suffers. I have done every 
thing to plead our cause in the most 
effectual manner. Neither the loss of 
time, nor the failure of my efforts, nor 
any other consideration, has been able 
tadetee me from my purpose ; and, ac- 
cordingly, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, that if we can come to any ar- 
rangement, which does not exclude the 
possibility of our existence, Holland 
may still escape she present impending 
tempest; particularly if, after all this, 
there remain not only ne grounds, but 
even no pretext for misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction, to which all my ef- 
forts are directed. Your loving King, 

Louis.” 

Paris, Feb. 2, 1810. 

A long note follows, from the Duke 
of Cadore, the French Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, to Baron De Roell, Mi- 
nister of Foreign affairs in Holland.— 
After touching, at cqnsiderable length, 
on the Berlin and Milan decrees, the 
Minister proceeds to observe,— , 

* The success of these great measures 
chiefly depended on their execution in 
Holland. Holiand, on the contrary, op- 
posed obstacles to it; she cuntinued to 
trade with England. All the remon- 
strances of France on this head were 
useless, His Imperial Majesty was ob- 
liged to recur to strong measures, 
which proved his dissatisfaction. Twice 
were the French custom-houses shut a- 


‘gainst the trade of Holland. They are’ 


so at this moment; so that Holland has’ 
né longer any lawful communication 
with the people of the Continent, and 


the Emperor is determined not to open» 
these 
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these barriers so long as circumstances 
shall continue as they are. It would, 
in fact, be to open them to the English 
trade. The Duteh people, far from 
following the patriotic example of the 
Americans, appear to have looked to 
one object only in this state of affairs, 
namely, their wretched mercantile interests, 

“On the other hand, the Emperor 
sees Holland without the means of ma- 
king war, or even defending herself.— 
She has no navy ; the sixteen sail of the 
line she was to have contributed, have 
been disarmed: She has no energy.— 
During the late expedition from Eng- 
land, the important fort of ‘Ver Veere, 
which was neither supplied with artil- 
lery nor provisions, made mo resistance; 
and the more important post of Bathz, 
upon which the success of such great 
events might have depended, was eva- 
cuated six hours before the arrival of 
the enemy’s picquets. Without an ar. 
my, without revenues, and, it may be 
almost said, without friends or allies, 
the Dutch consist only of a collection 
of merchants, with po other passion 
than that of their mercantile interest; 
constituting a rich, usetul and respect- 
able company, but wot a nation, 

“His Imperial Majesty wishes for 
peace with England. He made advan- 
ces towards it at ‘Tilsit; they did not 
succeed, Those which he adopted, in 
concert with his ally, the Emperor of 
Russia, at Erturt, were equally unsuc- 
cessful. ‘The war wiil therefore be 
Jong, since all the attempts that were 
made to obtain peace have failed. The 
proposal evento send Commissioners to 
Morlaix, to treat for the exchange of 
prisoners, although suggested by Eng- 
jand, miscarried, when it was perceived 
that it might lead to an accommodation. 
England, arrogating to herself, by 
her orders of November 1807, univer- 
sal sovereignty, and adopting the princi- 
ple of eternal war, has dissolved every 
thing, and rendered every means of re- 
sisting her pretensions lawful, If the 
change, therefore, that has lately taken 
place in the English Administration 
has produced none in the principles of 
England, which is easily to be ascer- 
tained from the speech that will be made 
to Parliament at its next meeting ; and 
she continues to prociaim the princi. 
ples of perpetual war and universal mo- 
naichy, in upholding her orders in 
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Council ; in that case, the undersigned 
is authorised to declare to the Dutch 
Ministry and nation, that the actual 
state of Holland is incompatible with 
the circumstances in which the extra. 
ordinary principles adopted by Lnvland 
have placed the empire and the Cont. 
nent; in consequence, his Imperial 
Majesty proposes, 

* a. Lo recal the Prince of his blood 
whom he placed on the throne of Hol. 
land. The Grst duty of a French Prince, 
in the line of succession to the Lmperis| 
throne, is to that throne. Al! others 
are to give way when they ate in oppo- 
sition to that; the first duty of every 
Frenchman, in whatever state his destiny 
has placed him, is to his country. 

“2. ‘To occupy all the outlets of 
Holland, and al! the ports, by French 
troops, as they were since it was con- 
quered by France in 1794, until the 
time when his Majesty expected to 
conciliate all sides, by erecting the 
throne of Holland. 

** 3. Toemploy every means, without 
regard to consideration, to compe! Jlol- 
land to engage in the Continental sys- 
tem, and to wrest, once for all, her 
ports and coast from the Government 
that has made the ports of Holland the 
principal depots, and the greater part oi 
the Datch merchants the promoters and 
agents of British commerce. 

(Signed) The Duke of Capore. 

Nothwithstanding the above unme'- 
ciful denunciation, the last letters from 
Holland state, that the aspect of afiairs 
is More promising ; and it has been eves 
intimated to the Senate, that Lou's may 
still reign, provided the Dutch will pey 
down to the Emperor a handsome dov- 
ceur for this act of mercy. 


SPAIN. 


The accounts from Spain are of 4 
most disastrous complexion, ‘The ene- 
my have passed the Sierra Morena, avd 
so far from having met with any resis- 
tance, it appears that they continued 
their march, without encountering te 
slightest opposition, towards Sevillé, 
which thev entered on the 2oth of J@ 
nuary, ‘Phere is something unaccount- 
ably mysterious ia this account. ‘The 


retreat and non-resistance of the natives - 


cannot be imputedto cowardice, treach- 
ery, 
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ery, nor even to panic; if those were 
the cause, immediate submission to the 
conqueror would have been the conse- 
quence. But that does not appear to 
be the case, and as far as we can collect, 
no overtures of that nature have been 
made. ‘The leaders, probably terrified 
by the disasters which the troops sus- 


tained in general engagements with the 


enemy, Were unwilling to risk another, 
which, if unsuccessful, would destroy 
every hope. ‘That they have therefore 
come to the determination to avoid e- 
very action, in which the French have 
so decided an advantage ; and to throw 
themselves into garrison places, in the 
defence of which, they have given such 
admirable nroofs of courage and perse- 
verance. It appears, on this occasion, 
that the movements of the French ar- 
mies were bold and judicious, as usual. 
They turned, it would seem, the Sierra 
Morena, by which manceuvre the de- 
fence of the passes was rendered useless, 
and immediately abandoned by the Spa- 
nish army of the centre, as soon as 
they learned that the enemy were in 
their rear, They afterwards fell back 
upon the Kingdom of Jaen, in Lower 
Andalusiaa—The plan of the invaders 
appears to have been to push forward 
rapidly to Cadiz, without touching at 
Seville, in hopes of seizing the former 
city, its shipping, and arsenals, by sur- 
prise. ‘Phe Duke of Albuquerque, on 
being informed of the advance of the ene- 
my, and their intentions, is said to have 
madeone ofthe most rapid marches,and to 
have got the start of the invaders. He 
reached the isle of Leon with the great- 
¢r part of his army, and has been since 
Joined, it is stated, by the corps under 
the command of the Duke del Parque ; 
—a reinforcement more than sufficient 
‘0 protect Cadiz, which is in a respect- 
adie state of defence, well supplied 
with arms and artillery. The situation 
of the town is naturally strong; and 
may be easily defended. The inhabi- 
map received, a few days previous to 
accounts, a supply of 20,000 

nd of arms from this country, and are 
Fe. the utmost exertions to defend 
- be to the last extremity. All clas- 
land de. at the fortifications on the 
was suggested by Ad- 
lished, oh: ould be demo- 
“aed, which was cheerfully acceded to 
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by the governor and people. The Spa- 
nish fleet, though not fully equipped, 
were ready for sea, and conveyed into 
the outer harbour, beyond the British 
division of the fleet stationed there, 
which consisted of three ships of the 
line, besides smalier vessels. Applica- 
tion had been made to the governor of 
Gibraltar for assistance, and it is said 
that t200 troops were immediately to 
be sent from that garrison. Additional 
reinforcements to our ileet will also, it 
is understood, soon leave England for 
Cadiz. The principal imconvenience, 
in case of a siege, would arise from the 
number of refugees, who have crowded 
thither on the first alarm, The acces- 
sion of 30, or 40,000 persons to the or- 
dinary number of the inhabitants and 
garrison, which amount to about 100,000 
in number, might occasion some diffi- 
culty in supplying the place with pro- 
Visions, 

No sooner was it known that the 
junta had fled from Seville, than the 
people there took up arms, and having 
set at liberty the Conde de Montijo and 
Don Francisco Palafox, who had been 
imprisoned on a charge of conspiracy a- 
gainst the government, they surrounded 
the junta of Seville, demanding the im- 
mediate appointment of a regency, and 
exclaiming against the supreme junta 
as traitors to theit country, who had 
abandoned the passes of the mountains 
to the French, and then fled to Cadiz 
with the money which they had re- 
ceived from America. The junta 
of Seville refused to nominate a re- 
gency, but admitted Montijo. and Pa- 
lafox as members of their own body, 
and appointed the Marquis of Romana 
commander of the army of Castile, in 
place of the Duke of Parque. Romana, 
who had been named about a fortnight 
before captain-general of Valencia, but 
had not left Seville, accepted this com- 
mand, and took part with the insur- 
gents, ‘The command of the army of 
the centre was given to Blake, while 
the Count de Montijo was sent to assist 
in collecting troops. Couriers were, 
at the same time, dispatched to stop 
the members of the supreme junta, who 
had fled to Cadiz, and arrest them as 
traitors to their country.—At Xeres 
de la Frontera, the Archbishop of La- 


odicea, president of the junta; Valdes, — 


formerly minister of marine; and ay 
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le, one of the deputies of Estremadura, 
were seized by the populace, and would 
probably have been put to death, had 
not some persons who had influence 
with the mob, got them shut up in the 
Carthusian convent, and detained them 
there as prisoners of state. On the 
news of these excesses, General Casta. 
nos, who was at the isle’ de Leon, exer- 
ted himself to procure their liberation, 
and had them conveyed in safety to the 
isle ; but as they fele that their authori- 
ty was completely at an end, no sooner 
had they assembled at that place, with 
the other members of the junta, than 
they appointed a regency, composed of 
the Bishop of Orense; of Saavedra, mi- 
mister of finance ; of Castanos, captain~ 
general of Andalusia; of Escato, mi- 
nister of the Indies 5 and transferred to 
these five persons the government of 
the country. This appointment took 
place onthe zoth January, and was a 
measure whica superseded every other 
mm point of necessity and importance. 
Various proclamations and official 
documents relating to the preparations 
for the defence of Cadiz, have been 
published. They neither dissembie nor 
disguise the danger, but candidly lay 
before the inhabitants the difficulty of 
the crisis, and trust to their spirit and 
constancy to rise superior to them.— 
These add strength to the suspicion, 
that there was an understanding be- 
tween a part, if not all, of the members 
of the junta, and the French, by which 
they were to expiate their past resist- 
ance, by facilitating the surprisal of Ca- 
diz, and the capture of the fleet. The 
intelligence received through the medi- 
um both of the French and Spanish pa- 
pers, points to the same conclusion,— 
The sudden march of Albuquerque, and 
the aciivity of Venegas, appear to have 
disconcerted their progress. Venegas 
was leit in total ignorance by the su- 
preme junta of the movements of the 
French. It was not until the 26th of 
January that he received any certain in- 
formation of their having penetrated 


into Andalusia, and of the events that 


had taken place at Seville; and this 
was conveyed to him, not by any dis- 
patch from the supreme junta, but by 
a letter dated the 24th from D. Francis- 
co Saavedra, the president of the Seville 
junta. Venegas, the instant he receiv- 
ed the letter,assembled the ajwxtemiento 


of Cadiz, and after, explaining to them 
the melancholy state of affairs, offered 
to resign his situation in favor of any 
person whom they might think better 
qualified to provide for their deteuce, as- 
suring them that he should be found 
fighting in the ranks with them asa 
private soldier till the last extremity, 
The citizens replied to this generous 
proposition, by refusing to accept his 
resignation, and by investing him with 
the tullest powers to act tor the satety 
of the piace. They, at the same time, 
elected, by an open poll, 54 persons, 
with authority, to appoint, in like 
manner, a junta of 15, to Co operate 
with Venegas. ‘The chwice of the clec. 
toral assembly has, it ts understood, 
fallen unon the most respect abie inliabi- 
tants of Cadiz. The first measure: of 
Venegas was ta order the castle ot San 
ta Catalina del Puerto de Santa Mary, 
to be dismaniled, and all the stores end 
artillery there to be conveyed to the 
Cortadura de San Fernando. [rom aa 
edict published on the 26th, it appears 
that post was regarded as untenable, 
withthe defence which he had then to 
look to; and the possession of it by 
the enemy, in its complete state, would 
have enabled them to annoy the allied 
squadrons, and to impede, in a consider- 
able degree, the arrival of vesse!s with 
provisions. It is, however, not impro- 
bable that this determination may have 
been changed, upon the arrival of the 
reinforcement of 11,000 men unéer the 
Duke ot Albuquerque, on the morning 
of the rst February. 
The usurper Joseph arrived at Seville 
on the 2d of February, where he occu- 
pied himself, during his stay, in issuiag 
decrees, for the suppression of the reli 
gious communities and the inquisition, 
promising plenty and repose, accoreing 
tothe French manner, to ali who sub- 
mitted.—Aregasa, finding himse!t hare- 
ly pressed, took the direction of Gre 
nada, with about 10,000 men, whither 
he was followed by Sebastiani, who ha- 
ving cbtained several advantages, !" 
different skirmishes, entered the capité» 
by a written agreement, signed by the 
principal inhabitants. The success of 
the enemy inthis quarter wasnow ever)- 
where complete. The detachment '- 
deed destined to take possession of Ma- 
laga, experienced some resistance, 2nd 
was even obliged to retire, in const 
quence 
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quence of an insurrection, headed by an 
officer of the name of Abello, but ha- 
ving received a reinforcement from the 
army intended to besiege Cadiz, they 
subsequently succeeded,— lake assum- 
ed the command of the troups which had 
fallen back to the left on Jaen. Having 
been considerably reinforced by the pea- 
santry, he had proceeded towards Mar- 
cia, to divide, in the mean time, the at- 
tention of the enemy. 

By dispatches received from Admi- 
ral Purvis, it appears that the French 


have invested the isle of Leon, Onthe 


6th of February they made their appear- 
ance on that part of the coast opposite 
Cadiz, and immediately summoned the 
city to surrender. A flag of truce, with 
the summons, was sent from Port St 
Mary, and received by the junta on the 
afternoon of the 6th. It expresses Don 
Joseph Bonaparte’s willingness to forget 
and furgiveall provocation, and requests 
that persons may be deputed from Ca- 
diz. to treat for the security of the squa- 
dron and arsenal. The junta immedi- 
ately returned for answer, that the city 
of Cadiz, faithful to its principles, re- 
nounced every other king, except Fer- 
dinand VII. On the 7th, the enemy, 
extending themselves in a southerly di- 
tection, proceeded from Port St Mary 
to Puerto Real. The fire from the Bri- 
tish and Spanish gun-boats incommod- 
ed them in their march ; but it seems 
they were enabled to advance under the 
shelter of the battery del Commercio, 
which had not been destroyed, and o- 
pened a fire upon our gun. boats. Inthe 
afternoon of the 7th, another division 
of soo men proceeded to the exchange 
at Puerto Real with some pieces of fiy- 
ing artillery: but the fire from the San 
Justo and the gan-boats obliged them 
to take shelter in the warehouses. ‘This 
tring was continued on the Sth, and it 


“appears to have had the effect of obli- 


ging the enemy to retreat: Private let- 
ters, however, state, that they had de- 
tached a column of 1500 men to Chie- 
lana, which is on the direct road to the 
isle of Leon, and that there had been 
some skirmishing upon the road of Ar- 


recise, in which the enemy had sustain- 
ed some loss, 


March 1810, 


As three British regiments, and one 
Portuguese, had now arrived from Lis- 
bon, and farther aid expected both in 
troops and ships, to assist in the defence, 
there seems no reason to believe, that 
the enemy will soon obtain possession 
of this important place.—The junta have 
given notice, by public edict, that the 
enemy are in possession of the whole 
coast, fram San Lucar to Cadiz. They 
have published several other edicts, in 
one of which, it is melancholy to ob- 
serve, complaints are made of the dimi- 
nished actavity ofthe inbabitants in work- 
ing at the batteries:—in another, they 
invite all the provinces and sea-port 
towns to send, with all possible speed, 
provisions and fire-wood. | 

The Dutch papers contain a report 
from the Duke of Castiglione, of a 
battle in Catalonia, in which General 
Souham was severely wounded, and the 
French sustained some loss, tho’ they ul- 
timately succeeded in defeating the Spa- 
niards, who were under the command 
of General O’Donnel. It appears, from 
the official account, that the Spanish 
General, having assembled ail his force, 
consisting of 12,000 troops of the line, 
1200 Cavalry, and several thousands of 
armed peasants, made an attack on the 
left of the French army, in order to out- 
flank it; being repulsed, yhis next at- 
tempt was against the centre, but stilk 
with the same ill success. ‘Lhe report 
then adds, ** tired of his fruitless efforts 
to break through our centre, O’Donnel, 
the Commander in Chief of the enemy’s 
force, resolved at once, by a bold man- 
ceuvre, and the aid of a superiority of 
numbers of more than three to one, to 
turn both fianks of our line; but he did 
not succeed any better in this attempt. 
The ast regiment of light infantry kept 
him in check on the right fiank at every 
poiat hy which he attempted to pene- 
trate.” According to this report, the 
Spaniards have lost 3500 killed and 
wounded, including several officers of 
rank, and 3250'prisoners, among whom 
are 25 officers of all ranks, besides their 
baggage and waggon train; and also 2 
hundred mules laden with cartridges, 
and sco horses belonging to the ca- 
valry. 
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Hicu Court or Justrictary. 

PPAHURSDAY, Jan. 11. John Dande, or 
Dandie, private soldier in the Fifeshire 
segiment of regular militia, was tried for 
murder and robbery. He was accused of 
having, on the night of the 12th of October 
Jast, accompanied John Howie, j:nior, ma- 
son in Ceres, from the house of James Ire- 
Jand, change keeper near Cupar-Fife, on 
his way home to Ceres, and of having bar- 
barously attacked Howie, near Pitscottie 
Planting, with a stick or stone, and of ha- 
ving beat him upon the head and other 
parts of his body, and of having afterwards 
robbed him of thirty pounds Sterling ; and 
of the aforesaid blow given him by the pri- 
soner, Howie died a few days thereafter.— 
It appeared from the evidence, that on Oc. 
tober 1°. being Cupar inarket-day, a num- 
ber of persons, among whom were the de- 
ceased and the prisoner, were drinking ata 
public-house, at the South-bridge of Cupar. 
‘The deceased had that day received pay- 
ment of thirty-two pounds, and signified 
his intention of staying all night, as he said 
he sometimes went into a house on the 
road, where he was apt to drink too much, 
and might in that situation lose his money. 
‘This was said in the hearing of the family 
only; but although the ceceased was told 
he would get a bed, he changed his mind 
as to staying all night, and left the house 
with the rest of the company, between two 
and three o'clock in the morning. He was 
by no means sober at this time, although 
he could stand. ‘The prisoner was one of 
those who went away with the deceased; 
bat a short time after this’ he was seen 
standing within the door, leaning his head 
‘to the wall, and holding his hond -on his 
breast, saying, that some person had struck 
him as he was going out of the door. He 
stopped after this about a quarter of an 
hour, and, when going away, he called out, 
* Where is the inan who was to stay all 
might?” meaning the deceased: to which 
the mistress of the house answered, that he 
knew very well he had gone away some 
“time ago. ‘The prisoner then left the house 
in compsny with another man, and joined 
the rest of the porty at the toll-bar, where 
they stopped some time, in consequence of 
a@ scuffle be:ween the toll keeper and Alex- 
ander Trail, ove of the company, who was 
knocked down, Trail was raised up by 
some persen present; but not being able to 
stand, he fell Cown, where he lay for a con- 


= 


siderable time. The prisoner and the de. 
ceased having gone down the road toge- 
ther, one of the party said, “ he was alraid 
that the former accompanied the 
ter to pick his pocket ;"° on which they all 
agreed to follow them down the road, 
where they fell in with thent at Captain 
Reid’s planting, both standing close in by 
the dike, holding one another by the arm. 
One of them said to the prisoner that he 
had better leave the deceased, and ailow 
him to go home himself; but this he refused 
to do, saying he would see him home, and 
the deceased expressed a wish tothe same ef- 
fect. The prisoner also said, he had frends 
at Ceres whom he wished to go and se— 
The rest of the company left the prisoner 
and the deceased ; and, on going away, one 
of them said, “ If you go home with him, 
take care of him, but if any thing happen 
the man, don't blame us.” The party then 
returned towards Cupar. On their way, 
they met Alexander Trail, who was ani- 
ious they should return with him to punish 
the toll-keeper, which they declined, and 
left him, They got to Cupar at five in the 
morning. The prisoner, when he went 
with the deceased, was dressed in a short 
blue coat, corduroy breeches, ané dark 
stockings ; had a pair of linen trowsers 
wrapped round his waist, and no red spots 
or marks appeared on his breeches ; he was 
a little worse of drink, but not so bad as 
the deceased, who was very drunk. The 
prisoner, on this occasion, also appeared 1 
have a sore or cutted fivger, as it was 
bound up with a piece of linen. 

Between six and seven o'clock on the 
morning of the 13:h October, the decease 
was found (about 200 yards within the Pit: 


_ Scottie planting, on the Ceres roac, @ 


from Cupar) at the back of a bush, with : 
severe wound across his head. There we 
a good deal of blood where he lay, and @ 
so in different places on the road oppos''* 
to the spor. He was soon after carried (0 
Ceres. His pockets were searched, « 
which only one halfpenny was found, on¢ 
his watch. He had a large contusion 0° 
the left side of his head ; his skull was frac- 
tured, attended with a considerable depres 
sion. He was trepanned twice, and on 
ten or twelve days after the day he we 
robbed, of the wounds he zeceived. WE" 
questioned on the subject, he answered nd 
ry incoherently. At one time, being > he 
ed if he knew who had used him ill! 

answer 
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answered, that he did not; but thought 
there had been two of them; and, at the 
time this answer was given, he was perfect- 
ly sensible, and knew all around him. He 
was also asked what company he had been 
in. but could not tell ; neither did he know 
the person of the prisoner. He recollected’ 
being knocked down, but nothing after this. 
Sid he had about L. 30 on him at the 
tine, of which he was robbed. 

Before the deceased was carried away, 
Alexander Trail came out of the wood, a- 
bout 200 yards distant on the opposite side, 
who was immediately accused of the crime : 
but he denied any knowledge of it, and ap- 
peared to be in liquor at the time. There 
was a blemish upon Trail’s cheek, and the 
buck quarters of his shoes were down. 

Ou searching the prisoner's house, there 
were found a pair of corduroy breeches, a 
pair of trowsers, a jacket, and tour pair of 
stockings. —The stockings were concealed 
ina hay stack, and two pair of them were 
acknowledged to belong to the prisoner.— 
There were red spots on the breeches, 
which had the appearance of blood ; the 
trowsers were also stzined with spots, but 
these could not be well distinguished, as 
they were covered over with pipe clay. 
The house was searched for money, but 
none could be found. 

The jury returned their verdict next day, 
finding the libel Not Proven. After a most 
suitable and impressive admonition from 
the Lord Justice-Clerk, the prisoner was 
dismissed from the Bar. 


January 12. Came on the trial of James 
Cummings, soldier in the 94th regiment, 
accused of the murder of John King, a sol- 
dier in the same regiment, in the barracks 
at Aberdeen. 

Frances Veitch depored, that on the 
morning King was killed, she was cooking 
in the barracks, and going to the door, 
Cummings made a push at her with his 
bayonet ; but missing her, she ran back in 
atright, when King coming out, he stab- 
bed him in the side; that she saw King 

ull himself off the bayonet, which was all 


lood. At first she thought Cummings in 


joke, but on looking at him, saw he was en- 
raged or furious like. No words passed, 
only, on taking away King, Cummings said 
to the people to stand about and give him 
fair play. Never heard of any thing being 
the matter with him. James Burn, a sol- 
dier im the O4th regiment, deponed, that 
nthe morning the murder was commit. 
ted, he suw a soldier of the name of M:In- 
tosh teasing Cummings, who was standing 
sentry ; that he challenged him for making 
game of a sentinel; that M-Intosh ran in- 
to the barrack room, pursued by Cum- 
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mings, and pulled the door after him; 
that King came almost immediately out, 
when the witness heard him cry, but did 
not see the bayonet enter his body ; thought 
Cummings a very curious man, as he spoke 
little, and appeared thoughtful. 

William Christie, also soldier in the same 
regiment, saw King that morning; saw 
Cummings run after M'Intosh, and heard 
King cry out. Never heard that the pri- 
soner was insane. 

Ensign Thornton, who was in one of the 
barrack-rooms, on Jooking out, Cum- 
mings fighting with two men, and — 
at them with his musket He appeare 
much the worse of liquor. Did not see 
King ; but saw Cummings make a push at 
a man, who called out he was killed. 

George Turreff and Richard Merchant 
were presente when the prisoner emitted his 
declaration, which he did freely and volun- 
tarily, aad appeared perfectly sober at the 
‘time. 

Several witnesses were examined in ex- 
culpation ; the first was John Binning, who 
knew the prisoner since he was born ; de- 
poned, he wrought in the pit with his fa- 
ther, of which the witness was grieve; that 
the roof of the place where his father was 
working fell on the prisone:’s head; that 
the stone was so weighty it required more 
than two men to hft it; that, ever since, 
he was more easily angered, especially if 
he got a little liquor, when he would quar- 
rel with any body, and that a much les 
quantity of liquor affected him tham most 
other people. 

Lieut. Kingdom, to whose company the 
prisoner belonged, gave him a most excel- 
lent character for sobriety, steadiness, and 
attention—never heard of his being insane 
till after the murder happened. 

The Solicitor General having addressed 
the jury on the partot the Crown, and James 
Gordon, Esq. for the prisoner, the Lord 
Justice Clerk summed up the ev:'ence, 
when the jury were inclosed, and in about 
an hour returned a verdict, all in one voice 
finding the charge libelled proven against 
the pannel; but, by a plurality of voices, 
they find, that he was insane at the time 
the act libelled was committed. 

On the 7th of February the Court re- 
sumed consiteration of the above verdict, 
and found the pagnel was not an object of 
punishment ; and, in respect of the finding 
in the verdict, order him to be imprisoned 
for life, at least until one of his relations 
should enact himself, under a penalty of 
50\. to keep him in safe custody, for the 
protection of the public. The amount of 
the penalty was fixed at 5Ol. in consequence 
of its having been proved that the pannel 
could not find security for a higher sum. 

Civis 
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Civit ArpoInTMENTS. 

Foreign Office, March 10. The King 
has been pleased to appoint Si Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart. to be his Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of his Majesty the King of Persia. 

Henry Brougham Esq; advocate, is elec- 
ted representative in Parliament for the 
borough of Camelford, in the place of Lord 
Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 


War-Office, Feb. 24. His Majesty has 


been pleased to approve of the following 
officers being appointed and formed into a 
Board for superintending and conducting 
the whole medical business of the army, 
viz. John Weir, Esq. frem half pay as In- 
spector of Hospitals, to be Direetor-Gene- 
ral. Charles Ker, M. D. an Inspector of 
Hospitals, to be Principal Inspector. Theo- 
dore Gordon, M. D, from half pay as In- 
spector of Hospitals, to be Principal Inspec- 
tor, 

Treasury Chambers, Feb. 2. The King 
has been pleased to appoint Alexander Os- 
borr, Esq. to be a Commissioner of the 
Customs in Scotland, vice John Henry. 
Cochrane, Esq. deceased. 

Whitehall, Feb. 23. The King has been 
pleased to appoint Docter John Inglis to 
be one of his Majesty's Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary in Scotland, in the reom of Doctor 
Henry Grieve, deceased. 

The Senatus Academicus of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh have conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity on the Rev. 
William Simpson, of the ‘Tron Church, E- 
dinburgh, and the Rev. John Finlay, of the 
High Church, Paisley. 

‘The Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen have conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. William 
Hamilton Drummond, minister of the se- 
cond Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast. 

The King's College, Aberdeen, has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on Walter Ross Munro, Esq. of the Ben- 
gal Medical Establishment,—and the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws on the Hon. Sir 
James Macintosh, Recorder of Bombay, 
and on Matthew Lumsden, Esq. Professor 
of Persic and Arabic in the College of Fort 
William, 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have 
presented Dr Thomas Macknight, of the 
College Church, to be one of the ministers 
of the Oid Church, in room of Dr Henry 
Grieve, deceased 

Feb. 20. Walter Lockhart, Esq. was 
sworn in one of the Depute Clerks of the 
Court of Session, in room of George Jefirey 
Esq. resigned. 

March 7. The Town Covncil of Edin- 
burgh elected Mr James Thomson, wea- 


ver, a Trades Councillor, in room of M; 
John Auchterlonie, deceased. 
MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 28. 1809. At St John’s, Antigua 
D. A. Yertts, Esq. to Anne, only daughter 
of David King, Esq. 

Nov. $0. At Malta, John Baron Rendle. 
sham, of Rendlesham, in the county of Suf. 
folk, to Mary Andalusia, second daughter 
vf Colonel Dickons, royal engineers. 

Dec. 4. At Grenada, thomas Duncan, 
Esq to Miss Agnes M‘Mahon. 

Yan. 18. 1810. At Aberdeen, James Far- 
quhar, Esq. surgeon in the royal navy, to 
Barbara, third daughter of Arthur Ding- 
wall Fordyce, Exq of Culsh. 

27. At Fortrose, David Davidson, Esq. 
merchant, Rosemarkie, to Isa, third daugh- 
ter of the late Bernard Williamson, Esq. 
Fortrose. 

27. At Scallaway, in Shetland, James 
Scott, Esq. surgeon of his Majesty’s ship 
Euryalus, to Catharine, eldest daughter of 
John Scott, Esq. of Scallaway. 

31. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr John 
Hodgson of Blantyre, te Ann, third daugh- 
ter of the late Valentine White, Esq, Brack- 
lach. 

Fed. 1. At Milton-house, Canongate, 
Robert Anderson, Esq. merchant in Edin- 
burgh, to Janet Harriet, daughter of Da- 
vid Steuart, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

2. At Main-point, Edinburgh, Mr James 
Lindsay, currier, Coltbridge, to Isabella, 
only daughter of Peter Hardie, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Hope 
Moncrieffe, writer in Perth, to Isabella, ¢!- 
dest daughter of George Aitken, Esq. o: 
Todhall, banker in Cupar. 

8. At London, Alexander Anderson Se- 
ton of Mounie, Esq. to Janet, daughter ¢: 
the Rev. Dr Ogilvie, Old Aberdeen. 

10. At Forres, Mr Alexander Andersog, 
Hilton, to Margaret, only daughter of M: 
James Anderson, sen. merchant, Torres. 

12. At———, Walter Long, Esq. of Re- 
shaw, Hants, to Lady Mary Carnegie, el- 
dest daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

14, At Edinburgh, Humphrey Herbert 
Jones, Esq. of Llynon, in the county of Ao- 
— to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr Ro- 

ert Scott, apothecary, Edinburgh 

15. At Aberdeen, Mr Jonathan Craigie, 
surgeon, to Miss Ann Burnett, daughter 0! 
the late Wiiliam Burnett, Esq. of Linton. 

17. At manse of Lumphanan, Mr Hugh 
Arthur Low, merchant in Aberdeen, t 
Rachel, eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr 
William Shand. 

22. Walter Turnbull, Esq. late of Hano- 
ver, Jamaica, to Miss Robina Barclay. 

—. Patrick Stirling, Esq. to Miss Cathe- 
rine Wedderburn, youngest daughter ¢t 
John Wedderburn, Esq. 
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BIRTHS. 
an. 24. At London, Mrs Ruddach, of 
eppel Street, Russel Square, a son. 
Skerringvon, a daughter. 

25. At London, the Cougtess of Mans- 
field, a son. 

29, At Hampton, Middlesex, Lady Ed- 
monstone of Duntreath, a son. 

29. At London, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Barclay, of the 52d foot, a daughter. 

29. At Tyrone-house, Dublin, the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, a son and heir. 

Feb. 1. At Leith, Mrs Sibbald of Glads- 
wood, a son. 

5. At Castlecraig, Lady Gibson Carmi- 
chael, a daughter. 

6. At Auchter-house, Viscountess Ar- 
buthnot, a daughter. 

7. At Granton, near Edinburgh, Lady 
Charlotte Hope, a daughter. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Couper, wife of 
Mr Peter Couper, writer to the signet, a 
son. 

8. At Lintrose, the Lady of John Mur- 
ray, Esq. of Lintrose, a son. 

10, At Donavourd, Mrs Fergusson, a 
son. 

10. At Ldinburgh, Mrs Russell, wife of 
Mr Patrick Rasseil, writer to the signet, 
4 son. 

11, At Edinburgh, Mrs Gillon, wife of 
Joseph Gillon, Esq. writer, a daughter. 

ll. At Merchiston Hall, the Lady of 
Capt. Campbell, 94th regiment, a daugh- 
ter. 

11. At the manse of Cariston, the Hon. 
Mrs Lyell, a daughter. 

14. At Udinburgh, the Lady of Captain 
Stoddart, royal navy, a son. 

_ 15, At Castlehill, near Inverness, the La- 
sy of William Chisholm of Chisholm, Esq. 
a son and heir. 

17. At Jedburgh, Mrs Brown of Raw- 
flat, a son. 

\% At Edinburgh, the Lady of John 
Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield, a daughter. 

19 At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Ainslie, King's Own Borderers, a 
son, 

19. At Warkton, Northamptonshire, Mrs 
Wauchope, wife of the Rev. David Wau- 
chope, a son. 

#0, At Edinburgh,-Mrs Boyd of Broad- 
meadows, a daughter. 

“0, At Edinburgh, Mrs Cathcart, wife 
of Robert Cathcart Esq. writer to the sig- 
Net, a daughter. 

“2. At Wagriston, Mrs Campbell, wife 
of Joho Camphell, Esq. writer to the sig- 
det, a daughter. 

— Edinburgh, the Lady of Major J.mes 
ving, daughter, 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 1809. Robert Arbuthnot, Esq, late 
Chief Secretary of Government for the 
island of Ceylon, («ldest son of the late Ro~ 
bert Arbuthnot Esq. merchant it Edin- 
burgh,) the loss of whom is deeply lament- 
ed by his relations and friends He was 
on board his Majesty's schooner Viper, 
which sailed from Cadiz for Gibraltar, in 
February 1809, and we are Very sorry to 
say, has never since been heard of. 

Aug. 3. At Burka, in the Persian Gulf, 
Captain David Seren, resident at Muscat, 
ninth son of the late Mr Daniel Seton, 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

The following official notice is highly 
honourable to this gentleman's characrer. 

Bombay Castle, Aug 21. 1809. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
By the Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 

It is with much concern that the Hon. 
the Governor in Council has to announce 
to the army the death of Captain David Se- 
ton, the resident at Muscat, which happen- 
ed on the 2d inst. Captain Seton, whose 
life has at length fallea a sacrifice to the 
very unsalubrious climate of the Muscat 
station, has, for a series of years, been en- 
gaged in the diplomatic department of this 
Residency, in the course of which his zeal 
for the public service has been conspicuous, 
whilst the duties committed to him have 
been promoted by those conciliatory man- 
ners towards the natives, by which the good 
temper and character of this regretted offi- 
cer were very creditably distinguished. 

By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

W. NewnuaM, Sec, to Government. 

6. At his Garden House, near Madras, 
Dr James Anderson, Physician-General, 
and President of the Medical Board of 
Madras, aged 72. (See p. 179.) 

19. At Vizagapatam, of a severe and 
painful illness, which he bore with exem- 
plary patience, Benjamin Roebuck, Esq, 
(son of the late Dr Roebuck of Kinniel,) 
late Paymaster-General to the army on the 
coast. A more faithful and zcalous ser- 
vant the Company did not possess; his ac- 
tive, well informed and enterprisiag mind, 
amply stored with ancient and modern li- 
terature, was ever exerted for their and the 
public good. The mint of Madras, and 


beral support from his hands. In mecha- 
nics, chemistry, and mineralogy, he had few 
superiors; in other polite and useful attcins 
ments, his comprehensive mind had acqute 
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red very considerable knowledge. Politi- 
cal economy had ever been with him a 
most favourite study, and few men were 
better acquainted with that mteresting sub- 
ject. Liospitable, without ostentation, his 
table was ever the resort of the best in- 
formed and most worthy members of so- 
ciety, and few ever left it without gaining 
some useful knowledge from his conversa- 
tion—his address was polite, agreeable, and 
engeging. ‘To him the settlement are in- 
debted for the first introduction of ice, as 
well as for many of its most useful and or- 
namental improvements. In private life 
Mr Roebuck was respected, esteemed, and 
beloved ; the repeated testimonies he has 
received from Government, his honourable 
employers, and from public corporations 
and societies, will best bespeak the value of 
this most lamented member of society. 

Aug. 21. At Broach, in theEast Indies, 
the civil service of the Company on the 
Pombay Establishment, Me Thomas Mac- 
éonald, second son of ‘Thomas Macdonald, 
Fsq. one of the commissioners for settling 
the American debts ; described, in the 
Bombay paper announcing his death, as ha- 
ving been “ a most promising character, by 
whose death the service aud society have 
suffered a heavy loss.” 

30. At Bahama, Robert Lindsay, Esq. 
superintendant and chief engineer, after an 
illness of only a few days. The deceased 
was son of George Lindsay, shoemaker in 
Farlstoun, in Berwickshire, and, during a 
residence of many years in these islands, 
had acquired the fricndship and esteem of 
all who knew him; his death will be la- 
mented by many—as a faithful servant of 
the Crown—as a kind master to his slaves 
-~as a sincere friend and truly benevolent 
man, he was surpassed by pone. The in- 
calculable advantages that result to the in- 
habitants of Scotland from that excellent in- 
stitution of parish schools, added to the im- 
pressions that they, at an early period, re- 
ceive in morality and religion, wt see in 
the above instance (being one of thousands) 
manifested ——Bahama Gaxetre, Sept. 1. 

Nov. 6. At Staten island, New York, 
Doctor Reeves Fowler, late of Nassau, New 
Providence. 

Dec. 15. At Madeira, Mr David Shirrefs, 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr Shirrefs of Aber- 
deen. 

30. At Zuric- Zee, Holland, General Ro- 
bert Dougtas, son of the late George Dou- 
gias, Esq of Freershiw. 

SO. Mr Alexander Low of Dow-hill 
Mil), Kinross shire. 

Fan. 6. At Jamaica, William Fyfe, Esq. 
of London, brother of the late Mr Barclay 
Fyfe, merchant in Leith. 


16, At Chichester, Majer William Oli- 


Deaths. 


phant Macgregor, of Balhaldies, 77:h fo, 
in his 29th year. 

17. At Perth, in the 75th year of his age, 
Mr Wilham Wright, of the Perth brewery 

17. At St Andrew’s, David Wemesy 
Esq. late of Lathallan. : 

17, At Culrain, much respected, at the 
advanced age of 95, Mr Wiliam M-Cul. 
loch, late Society Teacher in the parish of 
Kincardine. 

‘Yan. 19 Near Lambeth palace, the Hon. 
William Frederick Eden, son of Lord Auck.- 
Jand, M. P. for Woodstock, and one cf the 
Tellers of Exchequer. He left his father’s 
house in Old Palace Yard, about eight o”- 
clock in the evening, in good health and 
spirits, and told his servants he wouid re- 
turn in about an hour. To the great griet 
and alarm of his family, no intelligence 
could be obtained respecting him for up. 
wards of five weeks ;-——and it was soon be- 
Jiewed that seme fata] accident had befallen 
him. Placards were posted up in differeng 
guarters, offering a reward of 100 guineas 
to discover him alive, and 50 guineas if 
dead. The Thames and the New River 
were dragged in many places, and two bo- 
dies were found, one in each, but neither 
of them proved to be the body of the gen- 
tleman sought for. At length, on Sunday 
the 25th of February, about 12 o'clock, the 
body was discovered in the following man- 
ner, as proved before the Coroner's inquest. 
Richard Western, a bargeman, stated, that 
(on the above day and hour) he was going 
on shore in a skiff, from a barge moored off 
Lambeth Palace, with his apprentice, when 
he perceived something drifting on the wa- 
ter, about twenty yards from the shore, op- 
pesite Finch’s wharf, which he took for a 
piece of tarpauling. It was ebb tide, and, 
on approaching the object, and touching it 
with a boatehook, witness discovered it to 
be a body, and it immediately turned with 
its face upwards. The body was fastened 
a-stern, and conveyed to the shore, when 
aman,of the name of Swan, said it was 
Mr Eden, for whom a great reward was 
offered. Witness immediately went to Lord 
Auckland's, and a servant-maid and a foot 
boy recognised the body. It was convey- 
ed to the Brown Bear, and on searching 
his pockets, a receipt was found in a pocket 
book, for 600]. paid to Drummond and Co. 
15]. in notes, some silver, and a gold watch 
and seal, besides other articles. Accotd- 
ing to the appearance of the body, witnes 
supposed it might have been a fortnight 9 
the water, but it might have been ** 
weeks, at this season of the year, if buried 
in sand. A scratch, visible in the foreher¢, 
might have been occasioned by the gt: vel. 
Mr Stables stated, that he was adjutant © 
the Westminster corps, of which the ce 
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teaced was colonel; that he cgled on the 


Colonel on the forenoon of Friday the 19th 
of January, and him 6OOL to account 
of the corpss—ethat Mer Eden called on him 
at his apartments, the same evening about 
geven, and aiter setthag some military mat- 
ters, and desiring Mir Stables to come to 
him again on Monday forenoon, and bring 
the papers with him, ke went hastily down 
stairs:—that he never considered Mr Eden 
asthe least deranged in his mind ;—that 
he understood the deceased went home tq 
Lord Auckland's, and made his own tea. 
Major Jones, belonging to the Westminster 
torps, knew the Colonel weil, and he ne- 
ver conceived an idea that he was deran- 
ged; and this was corroborated by Mr Figg, 
Lord Auckland’s steward. There was nv 
person from Lord Auckland's excepting Mr 
Figg, and the Jury returned a special ver- 
dict of—* Fougd drowned in the River ; 
but, by what means the body came there, 
there was no evidence before the Jury.” 
Fan. 19. At her house in Canongate, in 
the 91st year of her age, Mrs Margaret 
Henderson, widew of Bailie James Gentle, 
brewer. Besides legacies to her own and 
her husband’s relatious, she has left, for pi- 


ous purposes, the following sums :—'l’o the 


Edinburgh Missionary Society, 100/; to 
ditto, for assisting the Missionaries in ‘far- 
tary in translating the Scriptures into the 
country languzges, 100/; to the Canon- 
gate Charity Work house, 20/; to the 
Royal lofirmary, 20/; to the Asylum for 
the Industrious Blind, 20/. 

21. At Tomovoidt, parish of Boleskine, 
aged 75, James Fraser, a man of modest 
manners and an exemplary life. He was 
one of the Fraser Highlanders, who dis- 
tinguished themselves so eminently at the 
capture of Quebec. 

22. At London, John Hoppner, Esq. 
R. A. the celebrated portrait painter, 
aged Gl. 

22. At Edinburgh, James Dennistoun 
Lang, san of Alexander Lang, Esq. advo- 
Cate. 

“3. At Glasgow, Mr John Jamieson, 
Sturyeon. 

-4. At Angelraw, Berwickshire, John 
Hay of Angelraw, Esq. 

“4. At Newhaven, aged 71, Mr Robert 
Clark, late bookseller in Edinburgh. 

29. At London, the Hon. Charles Lau- 
rence Dundas, second son of Lard Dundas. 

25. At ditto, Mr Gilbert Pidcock, of the 
Menagerie, Exeter Change, aged 

25. At London, Mr P. F. M‘Callum, au- 
thor of Vravels in Trinidad. 

“5. At Edinburgh, Janet, seventh daugh- 
A'exander Donaldson, Esq. 

25. At her house, St Ausi’s Yards, Mrs 


Mary Williamson, relict of Mr Alexander 
Keddie, tallow-chandler, Edioburgh. 

26. At Knockfin, Capt. John Chisholm, 
much regretted. 

27, At London, Mr Tattersal of Hyde 
Park Corner, the celebrated horse dealer. 

29. At Alloa, Mr James Haig,merchant. 

29. At London, Thomas Gibson, Esq, a- 
ged 51, 

80. At Edinburgh, John Taylor, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

30. At Port Glasgow, James Crawford, 
Esq. 
ai. At Aberdeen, Mrs Isabella Lumsden, 
spouse of John Lumsden, Esq. Middlefield, 
aged 42. 

Sl. At Horsemiln, James Lorimer, sen. 
Esa. factor on the estate of Moncrieff. 

Sl. At Perth, Mrs Findlay, wife of the 
Rev. John Findlay, one of the ministers of 
that place. 

31. At the advanced age of 95, Mr John 


‘Mirtle, tenant in Boon, Berwickshire. 


Feb. 1. At Bath, Sir Charles ‘Turner, 
Bast. 

1. At Dundee, the venerable Scottish 
Episcopal Bishop Strachan. 

1. At Glasgow, Richard Cross, Eéq. 

1. At Edinburgh, Mr Gabriel Peter, late 
stationer there, aged 81. 

2, At St Boswell’s, the Rev. John Scade, 
minister of that parish. 

2. At Leith, Miss Sarah Ainslie, daugh- 
ter of Major John Ainslie, in the service 
® the Hon. East India Company. 

8. At Edinburgh, in her 77th year, Mrs 
Elspeth Little, relict of Mr John Little, late 
of Stewarton. 

$. At East Wemyss, in the 78th year of 
his age, Mr Thomas Hutchison. 

3. At Perth, suddenly, by the bursting 
of a blood vesse!, Mr David Johnson, ju- 
nior, manufacturer there—ia the prime of 
life, most universally lamented. 

4. At Shinness, Sutherlandshire, Captain 
Donald Matheson. 

5. At Edinburgh, in an advanced age, 
Mr Robert Sempill, late brewer at Castle- 
barns, representative of the ancient family 
of Sempill of Beltrees, in Renfrewshire. 

5. At ditto, aged 84, Mrs Margaret Knox, 
relict of Henry Broughton, Esq. formerly 
Collector of Excise at Stirling. 

5. At Dunkeld, in the 87th year of her 
age, Mrs Margaret Macduff, relict of Mr 
Walter Cargill, 

5. At Edinburgh, the infant son of Wil- 
liam Molle, E+q. of Mains. 

6. At Exmouth, in the 23d year of her 
age, Catherine, daughter of Jolin Burnett, 
Esq. of Elrick, Aberdeenshire. 

7. At Belhaven, near Dunbar, Lient.- 
Colonel William Stiell, formerly of his Ma- 
jesty’s 60th regiment of foot, at the tive 
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ced age of 104. He was an officer at the 
siege of Carthagena, and for fifty years ser- 
ved his King and country with reputation. 
Honour and integrity directed his conduct 
through life; to a graceful and dignified 
external figure, was added an uncommon 
share of the best faculties of the mind; the 
urbanity of his manners embellished the 
acuteness of his understanding, while his 
extensive memory, his varied knowledge, 
and his fascinating conversation, even to 
the last stage of his prolonged existence, 
delighted his friends, and rendered his 
company, in a high decree, pleasing and ac- 
ceptable. 

Fed. 8. At Edinburgh, at a very advanced 
age, Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, widow of Dr 
Archd. Hamilton, and daughter of the late 
Sir Arthur Forbes of Foveran, Bart. 

9. At London, Thomas Everett, Esq. 
M. P. for Luggershall. 

10. At Canaan-house, in the 74th year 
of his age, the Rev. Dr Henry Grieve, se- 
nior minister of the Old Church of Edin- 
burgh, one of the Deans of the Chapel 
Royal, and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains 
jn Ordinary for Scotland. 


Stocks and Markets. 


11. At his seat at Parlington, in York. 
shire, in his 65th year, Sir Thomas Gas. 
coigne, Bart. His death was accelerate4 
by the loss of his only son, who was killed 
by a fall from his horse in October last. 
He is succeeded by a very distant relation 
in a low station of life. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Bialliday, 
relict of Mr James Torry, merchant. 

12. At ditto, Robert Hunter, Esq. of 
Thurston. 

14. At her house in Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Dundas, sister of 
Lord Viscount Melville. 

18, At Edinburgh, Henry Brougham, 
Esq. of Brougham- hall, in Westmoreland. 

19. At Edinburgh, aged 51, Mr Francis 
Mitchell, many years in the bank of Six 
William Forbes and Co. 

23. At Edinburgh, Harriet, infant daugh- 
ter of James Hamilton, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 

Lately, at his seat at Gaunton-house, 
Norfolk, aged 77, the Right Hon. Harbord 
Lord Suffield. 

Lately, Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, Kot. 
late Inspector-General of health tothe army. 


Price of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


bank | \° per cent 
1810. |Stock. |Omnium. | Consols. 
March5. | 2745, —— 675 
12, 67 
19. | $765; —— 691 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


1810, | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


Mar. 2. | 808.47 288.32 225.29 235.30 
9.\$l 45 | 26 32/22 28 22 
16.|$2 46126 32/24 30) 22 27 
23.|90 47| 97 32| 22 28 
30.' 80 46} 27 $7126 382) 22 98 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


London. Pease and 

1810. | Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 

‘18i0. | Wheat.| Barley | Oats. | Pease, : Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Price. 

Mar. 6. | 500.) 19 184 44 16 

Mar. 5. 72108|s0 46 | 92 48 13. | 286 | 80 | 17 16 

12.1 72107|33 49 | 23 s2|44 49 350 | 19 184 | 50 | 17 16 

19. 72109198 4] 24 33] 44 48 27.1 300 | 20 19h | 34 |17 16 
26. | 72107!388 48 | 24 33/ 44 49 | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M*D. will appear in our next. 


J. 1. will see several of his pieces in this Number ; 
jar circumstances prevented us from noticing them sooner. 


we regret that particu- 


Spring by Andrew Scott, will appear, we think, more seasonably, 2 month 


or two after. 
P. M. D. will appear soon. 


A. &. B. will not suit our miscellany. 
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